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CHAPTER I 

VAGUE FOREBODINGS 

A TAXiCAB drew out of the press of Fifth 
Avenue and paused before the Professional 
Building. As the driver threw open the 
door, a gu-1 stepped out; a dainty creature 
with wind-tossed golden hair, and the bluest 
of eyes. As she paused to speak to the 
driver, a party of smartly-gowned girls was 
passing. 

"Oh, look I" whispered one, her glance 
full of interest. "There's Mary Page!" 
Instantly the eyes of the others were on 
the girl who had just alighted from the 
taxi. 

" She's exactly like her pictures in the 
magazines," said another enthusiastically. 
" Oh, I love her eyes I Don't you ? " 

" I thought she was the cutest thing in 
*The Voice of Time' last season. I just 
raved over her!" 

" The papers say she's to be starred. 
Isn't it wonderful 1 And only a few years 
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ago she was just in a little stock company/' 

Having given her instructions to the 
driver, Mary Page, all unconscious that she 
was an object of interest, went in at the 
huge arched entrance of the Professional 
Building. At one side there was row upon 
row of polished brass signs. She stood be- 
fore them, hesitating. As her glance 
searched among the names, a close ob- 
server would have noted that her charming 
color paled, that a look of something very^ 
like fear came into her beautiful eyes. 

"Dr. Foster,'* she said to herself, whis- 
peringly, as though she dreaded that some- 
one might overhear. " Suite 906." 

The elevator rushed smoothly upwardl 
At the ninth floor she got out and passed 
inquiringly along a quiet corridor. She at 
length found Dr. Foster's name lettered 
upon the ground glass of a door at the 
far end. She turned the knob and en- 
tered. 

It was a large room, with the light 
quietly shaded. There were good prints 
upon the wall, and fine rugs upon the floor. 
But the furniture seemed meant for serv- 
ice only. At a desk sat a quiet-faced, com- 
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petent-looking girl in the immaculate dress 
of a nm-se. She arose as the young woman 
entered. 

" Miss Page? Oh, yes, I remember," 
she said in answer to Mary's question. 
" Dr, Foster is here and is expecting you." 

She disappeared into an inner room, 
while Mary Page, trembling slightly, her 
hands tightly clasped, sank into a chair. 

A bookcase was directly opposite her, 
across the room. In it were thick, pro- 
fessional-looking tomes. Almost imaware 
what she was doing, she read the titles. 
There was " HoUman's Diseased Men- 
tality," " Scarborough on the Brain," 
"Mental Diagnosis," and dozens of others 
of like ominous character. 

Mary Page turned her head swiftly, for 
the titles of these books seemed to sear 
her eyes. Her sweet mouth quivered. Her 
hands clasped each other more tightly than 
ever. Mute suffering showed itself in every 
line of her mobile face. In a few moments 
the niu'se returned. 

"Dr. Foster will see you," she said 
simply. 

Mary Page passed through the door 
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which the sympathetic-looking nurse held 
open for her, and which was immediately 
closed behind her, to find herself in a high- 
ceilinged apartment with a cheerful, open 
fire, and an air of quiet elegance. A man 
stood upon the hearth-rug. A tall man 
with a strong face and the graying hair 
of fifty. He advanced and drew up an 
easy chair. 

" Sit here, please," he said quietly. 

Mary Page obeyed in silence. Then she 
lifted her eyes to the face of the great 
alienist, who had resumed his place upon 
the hearth-rug. It was a grave face, an 
intellectual face; but it was a kind one. 
She should have nothing to fear from him. 

" I — I could not find time to call yes- 
terday," she began nervously, " though I 
greatly desired to do so. The telephone is 
so imsatisfactory." 

Her voice sounded strangely in her own 
ears, strange and far away. 

" I recalled the case when you mentioned 
it," said the alienist. "And I have had 
the requisite time since then to look up my 
records. It is a very interesting case; a 
most interesting one. I am glad of anjr 
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opportunity that may be given me to fol- 
low up its later developments/* 

His voice was quiet. Indeed, everything 
in the room seemed subdued, gentle, and 
hushed. And yet, in place of being soothed 
by this atmosphere, Mary Page felt that 
there was a something in the very air which 
seemed to beat with a frantic pulse. Per- 
haps, after all, it was her own heart. 

" It all occiured so long ago," she said 
with her troubled air. " I was not at all 
sure that you would have any recollection 
of the matter." 

She drew off her gloves and nervously be- 
gan patting them and straightening out the 
fingers, her eyes downcast. Her hands 
were lovely, but full of character, the doctor 
noticed. His thick, partially gray brows 
were drawn together. From imder them^ 
he regarded her with keen interest. 

" The name Langdon caught my atten- 
tion," he said, with a certain suggestion of 
reserve in his tone and manner, " though I 
am afraid your name has for the moment 
escaped me." He gave her a propitiatmg 
smile. 

She gave him a little smile in return. 
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With her training, gayety was easy to 
assume. For Mary Page knew the me- 
chanics of her profession. But it did not 
need the sharp eye of Dr. Foster to recog- 
nize that that piteous little smile was only 
meant to cover the cowering something— 
the fear — ^which filled the heart of his 
visitor. 

"You say you have a record of the 
case?" With an effort of will she com- 
pelled herself to meet the doctor's earnest 
gaze. "Do you mean — everything?" 

" Everything," he reassiu'cd her. " In 
matters dealing with so delicate a subject 
as the mind, the very smallest point may 
be of the utmost significance." 

" Then," she managed to say after a 
short pause, " there will be no necessity of 
going over the old ground again?" 

" No," said the alienist, " I don't antici- 
pate that that will be at all necessary." 

A gush of tears suddenly filled her eyes. 
She wiped them away without attempting 
to conceal them. Judging from her evi- 
dent relief, her dread must have been im-» 
mense. 
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" I am glad ! " was all she said. " Then 
I shall only have to deal with later de- 
velopments," 

" That is all," Dr. Foster assured her 
again. 

" In the very nature of things," went on 
the girl in a low voice, " I am not the best 
judge of " 

" One moment, you will pardon me," he 
interrupted her. 

He left the room, going into a smaller 
one at one side, lined with filing cabinets 
and glittering with strange looking instru- 
ments and appliances. A muffled bell 
brought the nurse. 

" I want to glance once more over that 
data I asked for yesterday," he said in a 
low tone. 

Deftly the nurse ran over the files. In 
a moment she placed some compactly writ- 
ten cards before him. He read them 
swiftly, his trained eye taking in the 
recorded details in a few seconds. He gave 
a little impatient scowl. 

"Drink I It's usually that," he said to 
himself. 

" Do you think it was only drink? " asked 
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the nurse. " To torture anyone would 
seem to indicate insanity as well." 

"The most acute form of insanity I 
know of is caused by alcohol," the doctor 
answered. " Thank you, Miss Morris, that 
will be all." He gave back the cards into 
her outstretched hand. When he returned 
to the room in which Mary Page sat wait- 
ing for him, the nurse was already return- 
ing them to their place in the filing cabinet. 

" The condition you spoke of yesterday 
over the telephone," began the doctor, seat- 
ing himself in a chair directly opposite her, 
his keen eyes searching her face, " is one of 
the most interesting, perhaps, in the whole 
range of my particular branch of research. 
The term employed in defining it is * Re- 
pressed psychosis,' which means a shock 
dormant in the brain, and only brought 
into activity by a repetition, at least in 
part, of the thing which originally caused 
it." Once more Mary Page's voice in her 
own ears had the effect of being far 
away. 

" Then the condition is not unknown— • 
not unique?" 
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" By no means ; it is rare, but, as you say, 
it is not unique," said the alienist. 

There was a short pause. Then Dr. 
Foster went on: 

" I recall your friend Mr. Langdon very 
well indeed. I have had great pleasm^e in 
noting his rise in his profession." 

" He has worked hard ; I suppose young 
lawyers always have to." Her tone was 
dully uninterested. She must have become 
conscious of it herself, for she added with 
more animation: " He deserves his success." 

" Success seldom comes without work in 
any profession— that is, success worth the 
name," said the doctor. 

Again silence fell between them. Mary 
Page returned to considering her gloves. 
Dr. Foster tapped softly upon the arm 
of his chair with his fingers. His expres- 
sion was one of the deepest gravity. Ap- 
parently he was tiurning over some problem 
in his mind. 

" When did you begin to notice a resump- 
tion of the symptoms you mentioned? " 

"A few months ago." 

" Excessive excitability, I think you said: 
periods in which the mind seemed to sus- 
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pend its action; an inability to recall what 
occurred during those periods." 

Mary Page bowed her head. Her lips 
formed the word " yes," but no sound came 
from between them. 

" In my records set down when Mr. 
Langdon brought you here some years 
ago, I made a note that a recurrence of 
the conditions might be expected," he said 
gently. 

The beautiful face which. Mary Page 
lifted to his was entirely colorless. Her 
eyes were filled with pleading, her sweet 
mouth trembled. Several times she essayed 
speech, and faUed. It was as if she had 
suddenly been bereft of the power of utter- 
ance. Apparently, what she was vainly 
attempting to say was the crux of the 
situation. The doctor thought it best not to 
come to her aid. 

" Please tell me the truth I " Her voice 
when she finally regained command of it 
was so faint that the doctor had to bend 
forward to hear her. Fear caused her 
breath to come in uneven gasps. "You 
do not think the condition an includable one, 
do you? " 
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He shook his head. But his manner was 
still grave. 

"Properly understood, not necessarily 
so. But I must warn you that occasions 
which recall any sudden memories of the 
original shock which brought it about, 
should be avoided as far as possible. I 
cannot lay too much emphasis upon that.'* 
His tone changed to one of the liveliest; 
interest. " Does the idea of intoxicants al- 
ways have the same effect?*' 

" It seems to — ^nearly always." She gave 
a gesture expressing the utmost loathing 
and repulsion. "And the sight of ai 
drunken person brings on a condition 
wholly frantic!" 

Dr. Foster nodded. 

" It is a curious phenomenon," he nodded. 
" And, as I have already said, I am indeed 
grateful for an opportunity of observing 
it." 

" Will you tell me " she began. But 

the alienist stopped her. 

" Before we go any further in the mat- 
ter, I'd like to have another long, quiet 
talk with Mr. Langdon. It could be ar- 
ranged, could it not? " 
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"I think so," said Mary Page wanly. 
"I will speak to him about it — ^perhaps 
tomorrow." 

"Do so.*" The doctor rose, signifying 
that the interview was over. He stood 
looking down at her as she drew on her 
gloves. 

" If you will pardon my saying so," he 
said kindly, " fortime seems to have been 
kinder to you since I last saw you." 

"Yes?" she questioned. She seemed to 
be struggling to bring her mind back from 
the all-engrossing subject. 

" Yes, it has." She was now once more 
completely mistress of herself. " But I 
had a long trial, a long apprenticeship I I 
suppose, however, it was the same sort 
of thing that all girls have to experience 
'who are poor and alone in a great, strange 
city. At first I thought I'd like being a 
nurse. I secured a position in a private 
hospital. But" — she made a little, ex- 
pressive gestiu-e — ** I could not stand it." 

" Naturally not," said the doctor under- 
standingly. " Any way, the great majority 
of such places are mere frauds. I'm glad 
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that you did not try to stay there," He 
held open the door for her to pass out. 

" Good-by," he said gravely. 

" Good-by, doctor." 

In the doorway she came to a halt, and 
her white face, with its beautiful fear-filled 
eyes, was lifted to his. " Thank you," 
she said simply. She seemed about to go. 
But, suddeiJy, one trembling hand went 
out and convulsively clutched his sleeve. 

" You will do all you can? " Her voice 
quivered. 

" Be assiu*ed that I will certainly do all 
I can," he pledged himself. 

" Good-by," she said once again. And 
then she was gone. 
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CHAPTER II 

AT REHEAKSAL 

Janet, Mary Page's maid, busied herself 
over her mistress the next morning much 
like an industrious little wren. 

"I think Mademoiselle should not wear 
her hair so this morning," she suggested. 
Her capable hands held the shining mass 
in place. Her mouth was screwed dis- 
approvingly to one side, as she regarded 
the effect. 

"You liked it so a few days ago," said 
Mary with an indifferent look at her beau- 
tiful self in the mirror of her dressing 
table. 

"Ah, yes, theni'* Janet allowed the 
cascade of gold to fall about the girl's white 
shoulders. " But today, it ess dif 'rant. 
Mad'moiselle is pale. Mad'moiselle have 
the tired look in the eyes. And the ex- 
pression is ver' much change." Again 
Mary Page glanced at herself in the glass. 
But this time the inspection was longer. 
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She was pale. Her eyes did look tired. 
And the expression of which Janet com- 
plained was one of utter weariness. The 
bright beauty which her friends and her 
public so admired was momentarily 
dimmed. 

Janet cleverly twisted the golden doud 
in a fnanner nicely calculated to decrease 
the effect of all these things. 

" Just a small touch of the rouge? " she 
suggested. " It does much to make up 
for the sleep when it is lost." 

Patiently Mary submitted herself to the 
ministrations of the adroit maid. 

"What time is -it, Janet?" she asked 
after she had finished dressing, and was 
adding a few last touches at the mirror. 

" Nine forty-five. Mademoiselle. You 
have fifteen minutes before the rehearsal 
begins. Shall I call a cab?" 

" No, I think I shall walk. It may 
do me good." 

It was a brisk fall morning and as Mary 
Page left her hotel she felt the cool breeze 
gratefully upon her face. It brought some 
of the brightness to her eyes; indeed, by 
the time she reached the theater she had 
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thrown off her depression, and the little 
smile which she gave the grim back door- 
keeper was quite like her old self. 

Covington's Theater was on a cross- 
town street, only a few steps from Broad- 
way, a new building, sheathed in lights, 
and with all the garish magnificence thought 
necessary for a modern temple of the 
drama. Covington, the man who built it, 
had been an original genius. He had in- 
spired and staged some strikingly effective 
productions; as they were one and aU 
profitable successes, Covington became im- 
bued with the idea of a "personal" the- 
ater to house his efforts. As money is sel- 
dom lacking in an enterprise of this sort, 
" Covingtons " was built. Its opening bill 
was coldly received; stung by this unex- 
pected event, the manager rashly threw a 
huge fortune into his next production, 
thinking to buy public favor. The result 
was a crashing failure which startled 
Broadway. And Broadway, as everyone 
knows, is not startled easily. In three 
months all that was left of Covington's 
was his name over the theater ; and " Ted 
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Daniels was in proud possession as lessee 
and manager. 

" I doK.'t get the Daniels proposition at 
all," said one worldly-wise Broadwayite to 
another. " Only a month ago he was try- 
ing to steer a little three by four vaudeville 
agency clear of the rocks; now I find him 
shining like a full-fed moon in the private 
office of Covington's, and with his name 
painted on the door." 

" It's easily explained, if you look a lit- 
tle farther than Daniels," said the second 
habitue of Peacock Alley. " Dave Pollock, 
the wine agent, is the answer to the co- 
nimdrum. It's his money that's to reopen 
the Covington. Daniels is doing the pos- 
ing; but if you want the boss of the works, 
why. Pollock's your man." 

Mary Page walked quietly through a 
rather dimly lighted passage and stepped 
upon the stage. This latter, stripped of 
every shred of scenery, was wide, lofty, 
and empty. At each side could be seen lit- 
tle winding iron staircases, with numbered 
doors at each landing, which formed the 
entrances to the dressing-rooms. The 

fly" galleries, for the use of the stage 
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hands in managing, the "drops," hung 
skeleton like, the long rows of electric 
hulhs, which Covington had installed to 
light his stage from above, were cold- 
looking and dusty. Out in the auditorium 
the shadows were deep; row after row of 
seats, shrouded in gray clothes, loomed. up 
like ghosts ; the sounds made by some work- 
men echoed and re-echoed through the vast 
empty galleries. Lonely drafts of air set^^ 
a chill through Mary Page as she paused. 

Chairs were set out upon the stage at 
regular intervals; near the rows of blank, 
soulless footlights was a table at which two 
men were sitting, a manuscript spread out 
before them. Little groups of men and 
women were gathered at the sides, waiting. 

A gaunt, elderly man, with a badly made 
toupee stuck tightly upon an area of bald 
scalp, bowed elaborately to Mary as she 
joined her colleagues. 

Ah, Miss Page, good morning." 
Good morning, Mr. Lacelles," smiled 
she. " I wonder have I been keeping you 
all waiting? " 

" Not at all. Mr. Wells and the author,*' 
with a nod toward the two men at the table, 
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" are working up some new business for the 
third act.** 

" If I'd known they wouldn't start at 
ten sharp, as they said/' spoke a stout and 
tightly corsetted woman, " I'd had another 
bit of * beauty ' sleep." She regarded her- 
self in a little round glass taken from a 
hand-bag and dabbed at her nose with a 
handkercliief . " Heaven knows I'm begin- 
ning to need it. In two seasons more, if 
I keep on, I'll be playing kind old mothers, 
and glad to get even them." 

" I hear we're to open on the eighteenth, 
Miss Page," said a tall girl who looked 
extremely well in her smart gown. "Do 
you know if it's so?" 

"Yes, Mr. Daniels mentioned the mat- 
ter to me yesterday. It will be Hartford, 
I think, for the try-out." 

The tall girl pursed up her red lips dole- 
fully at the prospect of so many hiu*ried 
rehearsals. 

" I was in hopes there was nothing in it," 
she complained. " I don't see how I'm 
going to be right in that short time, for 
there's forty sides to my part and I'm the 
slowest study in the business.^ 

[19] 
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Here Wells, the stage director, a tall man 
who wore huge tortoise-rimmed glasses 
hanging from a broad ribbon of black, arose 
to his feet. 

" If you'll try to get along with about 
half that noise," spoke he, addressing the 
mechanics who were at work in the bal- 
cony, "we'd like to begin here." Then 
turning to the assembled players, he 
added: " Second act, Mrs. Pullinger- 
Jones's drawing-room. Riverside Drive, 
Parker, the butler, enters. Parker," to 
the man with the toupee, " up there. Mrs. 
Pullinger-Jones," to the tightly corsetted 
woman, "the sofa's there." 

The rehearsal began, the voices of the 
players soimding queerly in the huge 
spaces of the empty theater. Outside the 
range of chairs some of the people conned 
the typewritten "parts," others walked 
softly up and down with bent heads, their 
lips moving, but making no sound. 

" Just a moment ! " The stage director 
now arose and stopped the man with the 
toupee as he was about to extend toward 
the stout lady an entirely fictitious salver 
upon which was an equally imaginary card. 
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"You are an English butler," continued 
the director, in a voice of complaint, "a 
trained butler, mind you — ^trained in Eng- 
land, and you are taking in a visitor's card 
to your mistress. But you do it like a 
plimiber's helper carrying a kit of tools 
into the back room of a saloon. Watch 
me; this is how it should be done.'' 

The method of the man with the toupee 
had been somewhat high colored ; but Wells 
elaborated upon the idea until the entrance 
of the butler resembled that of a titulary 
prince in a romantic spectacle. Leaving 
the interpreter of the servant to struggle 
with this impersonation. Wells went back 
to the table. Redfield, the author, leaned 
toward him. 

I say, old chap," said he, in a low toncj 
don't you think you've rather set the 
pace for Parker? You know any butler 
who woiild conduct himself up to your 
notion would have the fire department 
called out to suppress him." 

" It's what the public wants," stated 
Wells, with finality. " The popular idea 
of a first-rate job of buttling is the way 
it's done in musical comedy." 

[21] 
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" But don't you think in a play of this 
sort " 

" To get things over, youVe got to slap 
the stuff on them," maintained Wells, 
watching the scene under rehearsal. " I 
don't want to give offense to you, but it 
don't make any difference what an author 
or anyone else thinks of his story or his 
characters. It's what the public thinks of 
them that counts." 

Redfield stuffed his hands into his 
pockets, shrugged his shoulders, and left 
the table. Walking up stage, he stopped 
at Mary's side. 

" I wanted to speak to you yesterday 
about that scene between Nora and her 
employers. But you left before I had the 
chance." His eyes glowed warmly. " By 
Jove, do you know, I never really knew 
Nora until you showed her to me." 

The beautiful face of the girl lighted 
with enthusiasm; in the interest she felt in 
her art, the forebodings and anxiety which 
rested so heavily upon her were forgotten 
for a brief moment. 

" That is one of the very nicest things 
IVe ever had said to me," she answered, 
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her beautiful teeth showing dazzlingly be- 
tween the red of her lips. 

" If you can grasp the meaning of 
Nora so firmly in rehearsal," stated the 
dramatist, " what will you do when youVe 
finished your study of her— when you have 
an audience to follow you? " 

" She*s a beautiful character,*' said Mary 
with appreciation in her blue eyes. " She 
has a soul, Mr. Redfield, and I'm thankful 
to you and to the management for the 
chance to interpret it.*' 

Just then a short, thick-necked man with 
a cigai- in his mouth, made his way through 
a box and appeared upon the stage through 
a small door. He had loose, thick lips and 
furtive, shifty eyes. 

"Hello!" greeted this personage, his 
cigar in one corner of his mouth, his heavy 
hands clasped behind him. "What's the 
good word?" 

" I think we are doing fairly well, all 
things considered," answered Redfield, his 
glance going to the stage director, who 
was deep in an exposition of a new passage. 
Well, you ought to," commented Dan* 
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iels. He knocked the ash from his cigar. 
" Things don't always break as good as 
they have for this show. We were in 
luck in getting that guy Wells, over there. 
He put on ' Whirling Around * after three 
other ginks had dropped it as no good, and 
he made it a knock-out." 

" I see," said Redfield. 

"And then, here's Miss Page." The 
heavy hand of Daniels gestured full ap- 
proval of her. " She's a comer ; she's got 
a following that will pack this house to 
the peak; she's a good looker, and knows 
how to wear clothes, and, and — 



» 



As he seemed at loss for any more equally 
admirable qualities, Redfield suggested 
dryly: 

" And she can act a little." 

"Sure!" Daniels seemed greatly 
pleased at this addition. " So she can. 
And after Wells puts her through a couple 
of weeks, and rakes over the slow spots in 
the play, we'll have something real to 
show them." 

Here a slight bustle arose over the sounds 
of the rehearsal. 

" Yes, sir," spoke a voice from the audi- 
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toriiim, " Mr. Daniels is back there. Went 
back a few minutes ago." 

Through the box from which the man- 
ager had made his appearance came two 
men whom Daniels at once hurried to and 
greeted with bubbling cordiality. 

" Hello, Pollock! How are you? Glad 
to see you. Been expecting you for an 
hour." 

"I happened to be passing here," said 
the man addressed, coolly. "YouVe met 
Mr. Shale, I think." i 

" Sure." Daniels shook the second man 
by the hand. " I had the honor of busting 
through a couple of bottles with him the 
other night at Rector's." 

Shale was a thick-set man with a dis- 
agreeably blotched face, outstanding ears, 
and hard little eyes. That he had been 
drinking was evident, for his speech was 
thick and his step was markedly uncertain. 

" 'Member Mr. Daniels ver' well," said 
this gentleman. "Nice fellah. Knows 
wine like a book." 

Pollock was a man of about thirty-five; 
tall, of graceful build, and dressed with 
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care and taste. He had quick, flashing 
black eyes which might have belonged to 
either a poet or a roue; his features were 
classically Greek, and in repose were sin- 
gularly striking. Underneath a suave 
veneer of accustomed courtesy was a lurk- 
ing expression of recklessness, fine lines 
of dissipation were showing here and there, 
an ominous promise of the heavy stamp 
which the future must impress. 

" Ah, yes, Daniels knows wine," said this 
person, as he lighted a cigarette. "He's 
drunk enough of it to hail it by the name 
of brother." 

The manager and Shale laughed as 
though they considered this a most excel- 
lent witticism; Mary Page, in the midst of 
a brief scene, faltered in her lines and 
stopped short. 

" I'd like to have some quiet," spoke 
Wells, glancing in their direction with the 
assurance of a sought-for director. "We 
can't go on with a rehearsal like this, Mr, 
Daniels." 

" All right, all right," said the manager 
testily. " Don't get peevish, Wells." 

Don't know much 'bout show business/' 
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said Shale to Daniels. '' In the liquor line 
myself. Grood biznish in New York; lots 
of booze drunk here." The hard eyes, 
wavering with drink, went to Pollock, who 
was watching the rehearsal. " There's a 
fellah," Shale told Daniels adnuringly, 
" who can sell more goods'n any other six 
agents in this town. He's got a bom 
talent for it." 

But Pollock paid no heed to this praise; 
he was watching the scene intently. Mary 
Page, her beautiful eyes flashing, her golden 
head high held, was standing, as Nora, in 
the midst of her slanderers and throwing 
their lies back at them with a passion and 
intensity which swept even the grudging 
stage director oflF his feet. Her spirit 
seemed contagious ; the other players caught 
eagerly at their cues, and the scene went 
through with the enthusiasm of a finished 
eflFort. 

" Excellent I " spoke Wells. " Show me 
some of that in tiie other scenes and I'll 
be satisfied." 

"Wash show iz 'is?" breathed Shale in 
his companion's ear. 

It is called * Seekers,' " replied Pol- 
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lock, his dark eyes never leaving the face 
of the girl. 

"Fine title," admired Shale. "Finel 
Like it immensely. Means a lot." 

Mary, her eyes alight with the excite- 
ment of the scene, made a hurried exit. 
Pollock met her, hat in hand, his hand- 
some head hent in greeting. 

"I say," said he, "that was cleverly 
done, do you know? My congratulations." 

" Oh, how do you do, Mr. Pollock," said 
Mary. " It's a splendid scene, isn't it? " 

" By Jove," exclaimed Pollock, his bold 
eyes going from the beautiful flushed face 
to the crown of hair, gleaming in the bor- 
der lights, to the pretty swelling lines of 
her figiu-e, "you went after them like 
a yoimg panther." 

" If I can only bring out a part of Mr. 
Redfield's meaning," cried Mary, her hands 
clasped fervently, " I will be satisfied." 

"You'll bring out everything that's in 
the role," said Pollock confidently, a smile 
of encouragement upon his finely-cut, dis- 
sipated face. Then with an eager look in 
his dark eyes: "Do you know, I'd never 
have dreamed that you could look like 
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you did just then," He went nearer to 
her. " If you have the same effect upon 
your first night audience as youVe had 
upon me, your name will he flaming in 
every newspaper on the day following. 
But, then/' and the fine head bent close 
to the golden one, " a beautiful woman 
wiU always impress people." 

Mary drew instinctively back; there was 
a meaning in his handsome face which she. 
could not read, and yet which warned her. 

"Do you think just mere looks have 
any value?'* she asked. "Are they not a 
sort of accident? One can hardly claim 
credit for their possession. A woman who- 
can only secure attention because of her 
beauty must come, in the end, to fairly 
hate herself." 

" Oh, I say, nowl " laughed he. " That's 
a bit rough, isn't it. Miss Page ? " 

"I don't think so," said Mary gravely. 
" At any rate, the only success a true artist 
can have is that which follows her work 
and grows with it." 

Here Shale approached, his step more 
uncertain than ever in the semi-gloom of 
the stage. 
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"PoUock, or feUali/' said he, "in'duoe 
me to your friend, eh? " 

"Look here, Dickl" exclaimed Pollock 
vexedly, "go sit down somewhere, will 
you? You're a nuisance! " 

"Go V the devil I " protested Shale. His 
wavering eyes tried to fix themselves upon 
Mary. " I'll in'duce myself." 

This he proceeded to do; his breathing 
was rather difficult and the odor of liquor 
was fairly nauseating. A pallor appeared 
in Mary's face. 

"My cue will be spoken in a few min- 
utes," she said hurriedly, as she turned 
away. " Pardon me." 

Shale watched her retreating figure, 
stonily. 

" Good looker," pronounced he. " You 
always pick out good-lookers. Pollock. 
Taste does you credit." 

The grim looking door-keeper now ap- 
peared. 

"Party asking for you," said he to 
Daniels. " Name of Langdon." 

"All right," said the manager of the 
Covington. " Let him come in." 
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CHAPTER III 

THE FIGHT IN THE THEATER 

A FEW minutes later a young man entered 
and looked about. He was dressed in a 
gray business suit and carried a leather 
document case in one hand. There was 
about him a resolute air; his well-turned 
chin was strong, his good-humored mouth 
showed purpose, and his eyes, brown like 
his thick hair, were well opened and steady. 

Almost instantly his eyes, searching for 
Daniels in the gloom, rested upon Mary 
Page, and he advanced toward her, his 
hand outheld. 

"Philip!" Her eyes were wide with 
pleasure and surprise. 

He took her hand; there was something 
in the way he did it which suggested the 
lover, a lingering something that was ten- 
der and glad. 

'' I know that it must seem as though I'd 
dropped from the sky," said he. 
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"It's the first time I've ever seen you 
in the theater — ^behind," she smiled. 

" And I don't think I'd have shown my- 
self now if I had not been directed to hunt 
up Mr. Daniels here." 

" Oh, you know Mr. Daniels? " There 
was surprise in her tone. 

"Why, only in a professional way," he 
smiled at her expression. "He doesn't 
strike you as a fit sort for me to know, 
then? " 

" Oh, he's well enough, I suppose! " She 
shrugged her shapely shoulders and made a 
little Irimace. "One can't hope for every- 
thing." 

A strand of her shining hair had freed 
itself and fell like a sunbeam across her 
cheek. He touched it softly; she laughed 
a little, and her deft fingers placed the 
temptation beyond his reach. 

" I rang you up last evening," said he, 
" But Janet told me you had retired." His 
face now expressed much concern. " You 
weren't ill?" he questioned. 

A shadow came over the bright face; she 
looked at him with something of the same 
expression in her eyes which had been in 
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tbem on her visit to Dr. Foster's oflSce the 
day before. 

" I had a headache," she said. " And I 
thought I'd best economize my energy.*' 
Her hand rested upon his sleeve for an in- 
stant caressingly. "But, if I had 
known " 



" No, no," said Langdon hastily. " I 
wouldn't have had you for the worid. I 
only wanted to drag you off to dinner 
somewhere. You must not waste your 
strength. You have quite an ordeal ahead 
of you, you know." 

She smiled up at him with that happy 
confidence which has but one meaning. 

" You take very good care of me, Phil- 
lip," she said. " Very good care, my dear." 

David Pollock, across the stage, was 
watching the two from under his bent 
brows. There was something in their atti- 
tudes, in theu* proximity, which caused him 
to set his jaw; the faint, yet distinctive 
imes which his manner of life had traced 
ia his face, seemed suddenly to deepen and 
the sneer upon his lips made him almost 
repulsive. He spoke to Daniels. 
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"What the devil is that fellow doing 
here?" 

" WhOjLangdon?" The manager seemed 
sm-prised. "Why, he's been drawing up 
the papers you and I talked over. He's 
got a big reputation for such things; they 
say he makes 'em almost bullet-proof." 

" I see 1 " The sneer deepened as Pol- 
lock once more turned his gaze toward 
Mary Page and Langdon. " Well, as I'm 
here to finish up this business, suppose we 
get to it," 

"Right-ol" replied Daniels, with unc- 
tion. Then, lifting his voice, he called: 
" Now, then, Langdon, if you don't mind.'* 

Langdon turned his head. 
Very well," said he. Then to Mary: 

You'll pardon me, won't you? There's 
some business papers to be signed." He 
was about to leave her, but paused, adding 
eagerly: "You'll not forget — ^at seven- 
thirty." 

" I'll not forget," she smiled at his man- 
ner. "Run along now; they seem to be 
impatient." 

With a soft pressiu*e of the hand Lang- 
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don left her and following the manager. 
Pollock and Shale, he left the stage. 

The four men climbed the flight of broad, 
softly-carpeted stairs to the balcony; for it 
was there, in the rear, that the oflSce of the 
manager of Covington's Theater was 
located. 

" The treasurer tells me that the ad- 
vance sale is going strong," Daniels told 
Pollock as he unlocked the oflSce door and 
held it open for the others to enter. " Seats 
two weeks in advance of an untried show 
is going some, but the space we're taking 
in the papers, and the name of the star 
are pulling hard." 

Langdon and Shale entered the office, 
but Pollock, instead of following, motioned 
to Daniels to shut the door. The manager, 
a little siu*prised, did so, and then looked 
at the other inquiringly. 

Pollock leaned against the back of one 
of the last row of chairs ; down in the front 
of the balcony and overhanging the main 
floor the workmen had a sort of scaffold 
built, from which they were installing some 
lights; farther away, upon the shadowy 
stage, could be seen the dim forms of the 
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rehearsing players; and their voices came 
hollowly from the great vacant space. Pol- 
lock stood looking first at the busy work- 
men and then at the stage ; finally he spoke. 

" YouVe known me for quite some time," 
said he to Daniels. "And you know I 
seldom go into any sort of enterprise in 
which I don't see my way very clearly." 

Daniels laughed, and the sound went 
echoing and re-echoing among the va- 



cancies. 



I never caught you anywhere with your 
eyes shut/' proclaimed he. " There ain't 
anybody I know who's cut their eye teeth 
any cleaner than you have." 

There was a moment's silence; a thin 
yellowish light showed from a few branches 
in the balcony ; and in this, the face of Pol- 
lock was not pleasant to see. 

" Once or twice in the past few weeks," 
he said at length, " I've heard comment 
upon my judgment in backing this ven- 
ture. And it was not all favorable com- 
ment, by any means. Some of it was to the 
effect that this was an unlucky house, that 
it had, so to speak, a black eye, that a 
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crowd couldn't be got into it, no matter 
what was offered them." 

Daniels apparently, also, had heard some- 
thing of the kind, and it was evident that 
he did not carry the matter with Pollock's 
ease. 

" Besides this," added the other. " I've 
had the fact pointed out to me that you've 
never tackled a job the size of this one, or 
anything like it; that you are a small time 
vaudeville man, and — 



Licvmc mail, auu " 
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Say." intemipted Daniels, his heavy 
jowls swelling with resentment, " the town's 
full of knockers and they don't care who 
they perform on. A man that's framed 
up the bills that I have is able to fill any 
job on Broadway. And a show's a show I 
There ain't a bit of difference between " 

"Let's talk about that later," said Pol- 
lock. " Just now I've got something more 
important." 

He tapped for a moment upon the back 
of the chair. 

"My business is looking after about a 
dozen kinds of wines," said he, " and seeing 
that Broadway drinks them. My flyer into 
the theatrical game is a side issue entirely." 
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"That's all right, but you're going to 
pull a nice profit out of it, just the same," 
protested Daniels. " You're going to " 

Pollock laughed shortly, the polished nail 
still tapped upon the chair back. 

I'm interested in Mary Page," said he. 

She's ambitious; she wants to put over 
something in this ^ uplift drama ' thing, and 
I want to give her a chance." 

" Sure," said the manager, with a kind 
of smile on his loose lips. " I understand." 

" The reputation of Covington's as an 
unlucky house doesn't affect me in the 
least," stated Pollock. " And the fact that 
you haven't any experience in the legiti- 
mate doesn't bother me at all. I haven't 
the faintest interest in the theater, the man- 
agement of the play. It's the girl alone 
who interests me. Do you understand ? '* 

" Perfectly," replied Daniels. 

" If there are any profits," said Pollock, 
"why, I'll pocket my share of them, of 
course. But I don't look to the box office 
for anything. I expect my reward to come 
from another direction." 

" I get you," said the manager. " I't« 
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seen little arrangements like this carried 
out before.'* 

" Very well, then," said Pollock. " I was 
of the opinion that you understood, but I 
desired to make sure of it." 

There was a little more passed between 
the two ; then they entered the oflSce. Shale 
was nodding stupidly in a chair, his mouth 
open in an ugly way; the clean-cut, de- 
cisive face of Langdon was bent over some 
papers which he was arranging. 

" If you'll look over these, Mr. Daniels," 
said the young attorney, " I think you'll 
find them all ready for the signatures." 

As Daniels conned the papers, his thick 
lips mumbling the legal phrases in an 
undertone. Pollock looked at Langdon. 
He said: 

"Rather a surprise to meet you here 
today." 

" Yes," replied Langdon briefly. 

" I don't think " — ^and Pollock elevated 
his eyebrows, as though trying to recall a 
date — " I don't think we've met since that 
— ^you recall the occasion? " 

" Yes," said Langdon, as briefly as be- 
fore. But this time an angry red began to 
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touch his cheeks and his resolute eyes nar- 
rowed. 

Pollock looked at him, the same sneer 
which he had worn while watching the little 
scene between Langdon and Mary marring 
his handsome face. 

"And all the time youVe kept up your 
acquaintance with Mary Page, eh?*' 

" I have," replied Langdon. 

Pollock was about to speak once more 
when Daniels turned to him with the 



papers. 

" These seem all right to me," said he, 
as he held them out to Pollock. " Have a 
look." 

Pollock put the papers on the table with- 
out reading, and picked up a pen. 

"Where do you sign?" he asked of 
Langdon. 

The yoimg attorney coldly pointed out 
the place, and the wine agent attached his 
signature. Pollock then handed the pen to 
Daniels, and while that personage was also 
attaching his name to the papers, he spoke 
once more to Langdon. 

"Do you know," said he, "I'm rather 
surprised at the duration of your — ^your 
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acquaintanceship with Miss Page. Such 
things don't usually last that long." 

Langdon pushed back his chair and got 
up suddenly. 

" There's always been something behind 
these sayings of yours, Pollock. What is 
it you mean ? Out with it. If there is any- 
thing in your mind that you desire to say 
to me, now is the time." 

Amazed at this sudden outburst, Daniels 
stood with his hands upon the desk staring 
at them, his loose mouth slack, his eyes 
bulging. 

Pollock's sneer was more pronounced 
than before ; he prodded at a pattern in the 
office rug with the end of his stick. 

** I thought you said you recalled — ^that 
night," said he. 

Langdon's face suddenly contorted; it 
was as though the other's words had 
brought on an acute mental wrench. 

** Well," said he grimly, crushing back 
all evidence of feeling. 

" I wouldn't have thought you'd kept up 
your pursuit of Mary Page after that," 
said Pollock steadily. 

Langdon's strong hands gripped the edge 
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of the desk against which he leaned. There 
was that in his face which caused Daniels to 
cry out: 

" Take care, there I None of that kind of 
stuff here, LangdonI'' 

Langdon silenced the man with one up- 
held hand; but he never took his burning 
eyes from Pollock. 

" Why? '* said he, in a voice unnaturally 
husky. "Why?" 

Pollock shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. He still prodded at the rug with 
his cane. 

" Oh, well, if you mil have the thing 
frankly brutal, why, it's not my place to be 
squeamish. What I mean is : Do you think 
a girl like that should marry a man like 
you?" 

Langdon's face was now as white as 
death, and his eyes burned like live coals. 
Daniels once more interposed between them 
but the young attorney dashed him aside 
with one sweep of his arm. Daniels threw 
open the door. 

"Hello! Conroy, Peters, Jackson! Get 
a move on up here, quick! " he shouted to 
the men at work in the balcony, 
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But Langdon gave no heed to the actions 
or words of the manager; his burning eyes 
were fixed upon Pollock. 

" Once before you said a thing like that 
to me," spoke he, in the strange, husky 
voice. " And it was upon that night which 
you take so much pleasure in recalling." 
He took a step toward the other, one hand 
outstretched. " But- you do not remember 
what I then said I'd do if you ever re- 
peated it?" 

I can't say that I do," said he. 
I said that I'd have your lifel" Like 
a tiger the attorney leaped upon the wine 
agent. Pollock met the shock with ready 
skill and great strength. But the force of 
Langdon's rush was not easily broken. 
Across the room staggered Pollock, a small 
stream of blood trickling down one cheek; 
then once more Langdon was upon him. 
They clinched and went crashing through 
the door and into the balcony. 

"Stop that fellow 1" roared Daniels. 
"He's a madman!" 

Pollock tore himself free from Lang- 
don's clutch and aimed a vicious blow at 
him. But the young man evaded it and 
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drove his right hand crushingly into the 
handsome, evil face. Here the stage hands, 
a brawny lot, arrived on the scene and 
threw themselves upon Langdon. But with 
a strength that was imnatural, he scattered 
them with his smashing blows. Once more 
he clutched at the throat of Pollock; they 
tripped and fell, rolling heavily down the 
steep stairs toward the balcony rail. 

A scream came from Mary Page, who 
stood, her white face turned upward, upon 
the stage; the next instant the two twisting 
bodies struck the scaffolding upon the bal- 
cony's edge; it gave way with a splintering 
crash and with a huge, pendant-hung elec- 
trolier, went smashing to the floor below. 
The two men, still gripped together and 
struggling for the mastery, shot over the 
rail and went whirling downward. 
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\ CHAPTER IV 

SHALE HAS A BAD QUARTER OE. 

AN HOUR 

That PhUip Langdon and David Pollock 
were not instantly killed in their terrific 
fall from the balcony of Covington's Thea- 
ter is more due to the interposing hand of 
chance than anything else. The scaffolding 
which the workmen had been using and 
which had been wrecked under the impact 
of the two whirling bodies, had, unfortu- 
nately, not fallen entirely. The ends of 
some of the longer planks had caught 
among the protruding electric fixtures at 
the lower edge of the balcony; upon these 
in their turn, some of the shorter frag- 
ments had caught; the two men, still 
clinched in their desperate struggle, struck 
these and slid the greater part of the way 
toward the floor. Then this frail support 
gave way; with a crash, the timbers struck 
the rigid uprearing back of the seats be- 
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low; and the two frenzied men, their hands 
gripping each other's throats, were buried 
in the d6bris. 

Some of the more active workmen 
climbed over the balcony rail and dropped 
into the aisles; others hurried for the stairs 
and their feet were heard thundering on the 
bare boards as they rushed downward. The 
rehearsing company upon the stage, being 
nearer, reached the spot first. Redfield, 
Wells, and the actors were clearing away 
the splintered planks when the others 
arrived; and then the two men bruised, 
bleeding, and almost senseless from shock, 
were dragged out. 

" Philip ! " Mary Page was at Lang- 
don's side almost on the instant. 

The young man's eyes were staring and 
fixed; through his dazed mind the thought 
was re-forming that there was something to 
be combated, a force opposed to him was, 
for some dim reason, to be conquered; his 
hands clenched, his breath was short and 
labored. 

"Philip, dearl" Mary whispered this 
in his ear. "Look at me. Please, Phil- 

ipl*' 
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Slowly the eyes turned to her face, and 
slowly the stars faded. 

" Are you hurt? " breathed Mary. " Oh, 
my dear, are you hurt? " 

He struggled painfully up; her strong 
young arms supported him. 

" No. I think not," he said. " At least, 
not seriously.'* 

Pollock was also upon his feet by this, 
white of face and considerably shaken. 
But he kept his poise; his manner was 
careless, and though his lips were bleed- 
ing, he smiled. 

" All right? " asked the Covington man- 
ager anxiously. 

" As sound as ever,*' replied Pollock, but 
a little faintly. 

"Ain't there something we can do?" 
asked Shale, somewhat sobered by the whole 
matter. " Can't we get a doctor to look 
you over? " 

" No,'* said Pollock. " There is nothing 
I want except a cab, and," here his fine eyes 
glittered wickedly, "have those fellows of 
yours keep that madman under control. 
There's no telling when he'll break out 
next." 
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Pollock, with Shale, made his way to the 
" front of the house " where a cab was im- 
mediately simmfioned. Daniels, who re- 
mained behind, approached Langdon. 

" That's a nice kind of a thing to do, 
ain't it?" complained he. "Here I bring 
you into the place and try to put a little 
business in your way, and then you pile 
into the backer of the theater and try to 
put my whole prospect on the fritz." 

Langdon looked at the manager. 

" I am very sorry, Mr. Daniels," said 
he, with an effort. " For I had no desire 
to injure you or your affairs in the least. 
But your friend Pollock has known me for 
a long time and what happened just now 
he brought upon himself. He insulted me 
deliberately; he called up, out of sheer 
malice, something which— 



5> 



Here the soft hand of Mary touched his 
arm, the white, tense look which had been 
once more gathering in his face, died away; 
his own hand rested upon the girl's, re- 
assuringly, and to Daniels he continued 
more quietly, 

"However, I suppose the reasons be- 
hind the matter have no interest for you. 
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I can only repeat that I am sorry the 
thing happened/* 

AiS hour later, Daniels, fuming in his 
wrecked office, received a call upon the tele- 
phone. It was Pollock, and the manager 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

How are you now? *' he questioned. 
Not injured at all except for a few 
bruises. A bath fixed me up and I'm 
going right ahead with the day's work." 
There was a little pause such as a man 
makes when he is coming to the real point 
of his remarks. "What has become of 
Langdon?'* 

"Last I saw of him," answered the 
manager, " JVIiss Page was bathing his face 
with cold water and getting him in shape to 
leave the theater." 

"I seel" There was that in Pollock's 
voice which caused Daniels to draw down 
one corner of his mouth knowingly. " Well, 
all right; I'll probably see you tomorrow." 

When Pollock, in his handsome room at 
the Plaza, hung up the telephone receiver, 
there was an ugly look upon his face. To 
Shale, who sat with a bottle, a syphon of 
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soda» and glasses upon a tray before him, 
he said: 

" That fellow Langdon has been one of 
my pet aversions for years. I'm rather of 
the opinion that in the end I'll be forced 
to ' get ' him somehow.'* 

Shale shot the highly carbonated water 
from the syphon into a stiff glass of 
Scotch, with ice. It was plain that since 
the encoimter between Pollock and Lang- 
don, he had been steadying himself some- 
what with drink, and once more he was in 
the condition in which he had first stepped 
upon the Covington's stage. 

" Dang'rous man," said he, after a swal- 
low of the drink. "Dang'rous man. 
Homicidal tendencies. I shaw it in hish 
eye. Ought to have shomeshing done to him 
by the police." 

Pollock sat down at a table and drew 
some papers toward him. His face was 
slightly swollen on one side; and a good 
sized, discolored lump showed over one 
eye. His movements were somewhat stiff 
and apparently he found it somewhat pain- 
ful to carry some of them through. After 
moodily studying one of the papers for a 
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few moments^ he lifted his glance to Shale. 

" This report of Carter's is bad," said he, 
" There seems to be a weakening along the 
whole line in his district." 

Shale put down his glass, and endeavored 
to assume a judicial attitude. 

" I warned that fellah to be careful," 
said he. "I talked t'him like a brother. 
And now," with a gesture, " the tide's ris- 
ing all around him." 

Pollock looked at the speaker, valuingly, 
for a moment; then he spoke. 

** It seems to me. Shale," said he, " that 
you are drinking too much yourself to make 
your services count very heavily for the 
manufacturers of the stuff. You recom- 
mended Carter to me as a first-rate man — 
of influence and of force; I counted on 
your word, and now, here he is, breaking 
under the weight of the first pressure put 
on him." 

" Carter's a first-rate man," protested 
Shale. ** A firs'-rate man ; an' he's got the 
liquor business at heart; he once owned a 
chain of saloons, an' made money. Don't 
un'stan' why he should fall down now. 
Don't un'stan' it at all." 
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"The Middle West is slipping I" said 
Pollock, scowling at the papers before 
him. " WeVe lost our grip out there, in 
every rural community; only the bigger 
cities favor us, and even they are not what 
they should be. If things continue to 
drift as they have been doing, the liquor 
business will soon have a fight on its hands 
such as it never went through before." 

Shale nodded his full accordance with 
this, and mixed himself another highball. 

"Awful shape 1" lamented he. "Aw- 
ful ! *' He drank off the liquor and closed 
his eyes with doleful countenance. " Fright- 
ful condition, ain^t it? Country seems to 
be going t' the dogs. Prohibition's getting 
the bulge; people's getting sore on booze. 
Was-a-matter wis' 'em?" 

Pollock made no answer to this; he had 
evidently come upon something in one of 
the papers before him, for his mouth 
tightened and his glance narrowed. He 
stole a look at Shale, who still sat with his 
eyes closed ; then he softly opened a drawer 
in the table and took out another paper 
which he compared with the one before him. 
The comparison seemed to clinch some idea 
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which he had in his mind. He sat for a few 
moments, his frowning gaze going from 
the papers to Shale and back again. Then 
he spoke: 

"Shale!" 

There was something in the tone which 
made that personage, dulled as he was, in- 
stantly open his eyes. 

"Eh?'^ said he stupidly. 

"Just what money did you put into 
Carter's fight?'' 

The question seemed to arouse Shale; 
his befuddled faculties fought off the fumes 
of the liquor as though in an effort to meet 
an issue of consequence. 

" Thirty thousand,** said he, definitely 
enough. " There was no use trying to fix 
that matter with less. Thirty thousand 
good hard dollars — spent to make people 
see things in their proper light." There 
was a pause; then Shale asked curiously, 
"Why?" 

" Suppose you send m an itemized ac- 
count of the matter for the Association," 
said Pollock. 

Shale stared, his hard eyes were wide 
open and amazed. 
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"Itemized account! Ain't that some- 
thing new? 

" The Association of Liquor Interests is, 
of course, not the sort of body which in- 
quires too closely into the spending of its 
money," said Pollock. "As a matter of 
fact, much of it is spent where it would 
not be — shall we say, politic? — ^to follow it." 

" I sh'd say so," said Shale as the other 
was about to go on. " I sh'd say so. IVe 
sunk more money into — 



j> 



But Pollock stopped him coldly. 

" Certain questions have been asked me 
of late," said he, " and I'd like to be in a 
position to answer them readily. So, if 
you don't mind, let me have yoxir cor^ 
reded figures as soon as you can." 

'^ Corrected! '' Shale's tones had been 
quite loud, but now they sank in a marked 
degree. " What's this. Pollock — a joke? " 

" Nothing of the sort," replied the other. 
" It's straight business. I have, to put it 
plainly, a couple of sets of figures here 
which do not agree very well; and unless 
your corrected version of them is par- 
ticularly convincing. Shale, why, I mean 
to go into your spending of the Liquor 
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Interests' money rather deeper than usual/' 

" You don't trust me, eh? " Shale's face 
wore no very pleasing expression as he 
looked at Pollock. "After I've done all 
your dirty work, you're going t' shake me 
down, are you? I've got t' count up every- 
thing — even the pennies I've given t' the 
blind men." He got up and stood leaning 
upon the desk. "Well, all I gotta say is 
that I'm surprised — ^it's a knock-out. I've 
seen lots of people get tight across the 
chest, Pollock, but, by George, I never 
expected to see you go that way 1 " 

" There has been some seventy odd thou- 
sand dollars put out of this headquarters 
in the last quarter," said Pollock coldly. 
" You've had the disbursing of the most of 
it, and I don't see that there's any good 
reason for indignation, when you are asked 
•what you've done with it." 

"Ain't I told you?" demanded Shale 
querulously. "Ain't I put it down for you?" 
He pointed to the papers on the table be- 
fore him. " What more do you want any- 
how?" 

Pollock laughed. And there was a sneer 
behind his mirth. 
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" Suppose you try again," he said. " And 
this time, be a triJle more definite." 

He got up, looking at his watch. " And 
now, get out, will you? I want to have 
an hour's sleep, and then dress to meet some 
people at Rector's." 

"Right," said Shale. He, too, got up, 
taking his hat. Still, he made no move to 
act on the other's hint. He stood looking 
into his hat as though seeking some in- 
spiration from the lining. 

Finally, with a deep, whisky-laden sigh, 
he opened the door and went out, closing it 
carefully behind him. 
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CHAPTER V 

A RESPITE 

The days following the almost tragic epi- 
sode at Covington's were full of work for 
Mary Page. The rehearsals of " Seekers " 
were almost continuous. The acid-tongued 
stage director grew more and more exact- 
ing with the company. Manuscript in 
hand, he went striding up and down, driv- 
ing, pleading, blustering the unready ones 
with his sarcasms. 

Of course Mary, herself, was immune 
from all this. The man was polite enough 
with her. Nevertheless, the scathing out- 
breaks were hard to bear. 

" I know just how you feel," said Red- 
field, after a particularly disagreeable scene 
between Wells and some unfortunate vic- 
tim of his impatience. Mary stood at the 
dramatist's side, her sweet face filled with 
pain. " But try and hear as little of it as 
you can. Wells is not half a bad fellow^ 
although it can't be denied that some of 
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his remarks are rather brutal. Just now," 
aiid the speaker smiled in a wan sort of 
way, "he's about fagged out like the rest 
of us and his nerves resent further call 
upon them/' 

" I wish our opening were tonight," said 
Mary. "We need a performance more 
than anything else." 

" I agree with you, there," nodded the 
playwright. " We've been hanmiering at 
this thing for a month and I think we know 
as much about it as rehearsals will ever 
teU us." 

Late each afternoon a worn, tired Mary 
Page would deliver herself to Janet, whose 
ministering hands prepared a bath and 
rubbed her until she glowed. 

''Bonne MIRE! What would we do 
without the water that is warml " Janet 
pursed up her red little mouth and ges- 
tured the utter futility of life under such 
<nrcimistances. "You come home. Made- 
moiselle, like the ghost; then vite! — in one 
ten minutes — ^just one — ^you have the pink 
in the cheeks." 

Mary snuggled contentedly into the 
depths of a huge all-upholstered chair. 
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" You are a great comfort to me, Janet,** 
she said. " I really don't know what I 
should do without you.** 

" Mad'moiselle is ver* good,** nodded she. 
" She work, oh, so hard! all day at the 
theater, and when she come home someone 
must see that she do not take seek. Is it 
not? '* She put a light scarf about Mary's 
white shoulders and stirred the masses of 
bright hair with her fingers. " Many peo- 
ple would be disappoint', Mad'moiselle, if 
you were not able to play when the grand 
night comes." 

"You have been reading the papers, 
Janet," smiled Mary. 

The little maid laughed. 

" Could one help it, Mad'moiselle I So 
many are the beautiful things said of you — 
and with your picture each time." Here 
she crossed to a small stand upon which 
was a box of long-stemmed blooms. 
"Mad'moiselle is also remembered by 
others," with the privileged manner of long 
service. " Each day come the flowers — 
never once do they fail." 

Mary looked quickly at the roses; sh« 
had not noticed them before. A card lying 
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Iq the midst of the softly tinted petals 
caught her eyes. With a shadow upon her 
face she asked: 

** Who sent them, Janet?" 

With a demure air, as if she had not 
already ascertained that important fact, 
Janet took up the card and read it with 
care: 



Monsieur Philip Langdon, Made- 
moiselle." 

The shadow went from Mary Page's face 
like magic; she stretched out her round 
arms. 

" Give them to me, Janet," said she. 

The maid, with a gleeful little smile, laid 
the mass of beautiful roses in the outheld 
arms. The deep green of the leaves con- 
trasted deliciously with the smooth, pink 
flesh. And Mary hugged the roses to her 
breast. 

" Oh, they are lovely 1 " she said. 

And the way she said it — ^the blissful lit- 
tle indrawing of the breath which accom- 
panied the words, the bending of the golden 
head over the blooms, caused the small, wise 
f^anet to nod Tvith an air of really alarm- 
log knowledge, and sav to herself: 
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" Ah, the ver' lucky Monsieur Lang-don. 
She cares not'ing for the flowers — ^unlesi 
he sends them." 

Just then the 'phone rang; Janet went 
to it. After a word or two she turned her 
head towards her mistress. 

" Monsieur Lang-don," she announced. 

Mary Page sprang up. 

" He is in the office, Mad'moiselle," said 
the maid. " Shall he come up? " 

Mary, a flush warming her face and 
throat, instinctively gathered the soft, clings 
ing silk of her robe about her. 

" Yes," she said. " Let him in when ht 
rings, and then come help me dress." 

A few moments later Philip Langdon 
entered the little sitting-room where Mary 
Page received her guests. 

" Will Monsieur sit down? " asked Janet 
demurely. " Mad'moiselle will be here, ver' 
soon." 

Langdon seated himself, crossing ont 
leg over the other, and clasping his knee 
with his hands, he looked about. There 
was that in the room which has such aa 
aloof charm for the bachelor man — ^that 
mysterious something which holds hin 
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terest, but which he never fully under- 
stands. Langdon knew this little room 
very well, every particle of furniture, every 
rug, every picture were familiar to him; 
and yet it was filled with this mysterious 
allusion. 

" But I know what it is,'* he told him- 
self confidently. " It's Mary. I sense 
her touch in everything." 

In this thought Philip Langdon perhaps 
proved himself a very wise man; or, per- 
haps again, hidden things had been revealed 
to him because he was in love. However, 
there may be no great difference in these 
two states; for love, it has been said, is 
itself a kind of wisdom. 

When jNIary came into the room she was 
radiant with smiles. 

"Oh, Philip, it's good of you!" she 
said. " You felt I'd be rather low tonight, 
didn't you?" 

" Why, I fancied you might," admitted 
the young attorney. His glance searched 
her face with its pink tints and pure out- 
line ; the blue eyes whose deeper violet pools 
were brought out by the overhead light. 
" But," he added, after a moment, " I see 
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IVe been wrong. YouVe never been 
brighter.'* 

She laughed ; putting her hands upon his 
shoulders, she nodded her head gayly. 

" It's because you are here," she said, 
" When I got home an hour or so ago I was 
depressed enough." 

" You are not working too hard? '' said 
Langdon anxiously. 

" Not any harder than I should," she 
anwsered. But with a charmingly grave 
little air, " My future as an artist de- 
pends upon what I do now, dear." 

Langdon was silent. He loiew her ambi- 
tion to succeed was very strong; it was 
perhaps one of the deepest impulses of her 
life; and he admired it. So many pretty 
women were content with their beauty 
alone. But, still, the struggle in which she 
was involved had aspects which were not at 
all to his liking. He voiced one of these 
when he spoke again. 

" Is everything at the theater going all 
right? " 

The girl instinctively knew what was in 
his mind ; a little cloud passed over her face* 
Oh, yes," she said. "To be sure it'i 
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a worry and we are all very anxious. Mr. 
WelLs the director, is something of a trials 
too; but Mr. Redfield is kind, and that 
kelps a great deal.'' 

"That beast Pollock," said Langdon, a 
frown upon his face, " Does he ever show 
himself? " 

**Not often," replied Mary. There was 
■omething in the way she said this-a 
slight hesitancy of manner — ^a trembling of 
the long lashes, which at once riveted the 
young man's attention. He caught the girl 
by both arms, drew her about and looked 
ihto her face. 

** Mary 1 " exclaimed he. ** Has he been 
annoying you?" 

** Dear Philip," said she, her face a little 
pale, " you know a girl in my position has 
more to endure than one whose life is shel- 
tered by a home. I have my way to make; 
and if there are unpleasant things to be met 
by the way, I must hurry by them, and for- 
get them as quickly as possible." 

Langdon released her, and with his hands 
^htly clenched, paced up and down the 
ioor. 

^ The cad I " he exclaimed, his eyes bum- 
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ing. "The hound! I could take him by 
the throat and choke the life out of himl " 

" Philip 1 " Mary's hand was upon his 
arm. He paused and looked down into the 
sweet face in which was that look of fear 
which he sometimes found there. " I want 
you to make me a promise," she said. She 
waited as though she wanted him to speak; 
but as he did not, she went on: "You 
must not think of David Pollock, dear. 
You must not see him; and, above all, no 
matter what comes or goes, you must not 
allow your anger to get the better of you." 
Still he was silent, and she added gently: 
" I am afraid of something dreadful, Philip. 
You know the eflfect rage has upon you. 
Promise me." 

It was impossible to stand out against 
the pleading in her face; his strong hand 
covered the small one on his sleeve. 

" If you desire it so, Mary, very well.' I 
promise. But it is no easy thing to do. 
I can only hope," fervently, " that the time 
will soon pass when such beasts as this man 
will be privileged to thrust themselves upon 
you." 

She drew his head down and kissed him« 
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" This is only a phase of my life, dear," 
she said. "And life seems made of such 
things. Many splendid women of the stage 
have been forced through this one, before 
me. 

But unpleasant as was the shadow of 
Pollock, as it threw its sinister length 
across their paths, Mary Page forgot him in 
the fever of the succeeding days. The 
scenic equipment of " Seekers " had been 
sent on to the trial city, Hartford, Conn. 
Then the company followed in a state of 
mental staleness alarming to anyone but 
the experienced. 

But, with the tonic of that single per- 
formance to brave them, they returned to 
New York. The great test was before 
them. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE 

" SEEKERS " 

C!ovington's Theater was ablaze with ex- 
terior lights on the first night. Daniels, in 
all the pomp and pride of full dress, stood 
in the lobby and watched the stream of 
motor-cars deposit their load of brilliantly 
dressed freight at the door. 

" It's a knock-out," he informed the door- 
keeper. " They're the right kind of peo- 
ple, the real goods. Diamonds and full 
dress. Nothing to it ! '* 

The dramatist, Redfield, stood at the 
back of the orchestra chairs and watched 
the audience as it flowed in. The press 
agent of the house, a dapper, alert young 
man, was at his side. 

" The newspapers were curious about 
this play of yours," said the publicity man. 
" And the star also interested them. I 
never had such a soft thing in my life. I 
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just fed them the stuff and looked confi- 
dent. And they printed every word of it." 

"Press work has its good points," ad- 
mitted Redfield with a smile, " but it never 
yet made an audience come to a play it 
didn't like. And a New York first-night 
crowd is the flabbiest and most unrespon- 
sive in the world. However " — ^his mouth 
tightened a little — " I have hopes." 

Mary Page was sitting beside Langdon 
in his runabout — ^he had called for her early 
at her hotel — ^when, for the first time, she 
saw her own name in blazing incandescents 
high up over the main entrance to the 
tlieater. 

" It's like a dream 1 " she whispered to 
her companion, clasping her hands raptur- 
ously. " I've thought of this night, dear, 
for years, and wondered if it would ever 
come and what it would be like when it did. 
And now that it is here, I can't bring my- 
self to believe that it is true ! " 

" It's true enough," said Langdon in 
reply. " And before the night is over, you 
are going to be famous." 

He drew the car up before the stage 
door and helped her out. 
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"Wear my violets in your first scene," 
he begged. " They'll bring you luckl " 

Mary Page smiled up into his face. " Of 
. course I'll wear your violets, dear boyl " 

Then, as he held the door open that she 
might enter, she added with sweet serious- 
ness, " and, as you sit out there among that 
great crowd of cold, critical people, Philip, 
with poor, little me fairly breaking my 
heart to move them, you'll say just a wee, 
small praj'er for me, won't you? Don't 
smile, please 1 Phihp, I believe in it! It 
has helped me wonderfully, many times be- 
fore." 

Langdon promised, as a matter of course. 
He held the swinging door open despite the 
sour looks of the doorman, and watched the 
girl as she hurried towards her dressing- 
room. 

Once she turned and kissed her finger- 
tips to him. Then, as she finally disap- 
peared, he allowed the door to swing shut, 
and made his way towards the front to 
wait, with high, pulsing heart, for her 
ordeal. 

Janet was waiting for her mistress in the 
dressing-room. And, at once, she seized 
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upon her with practiced hands. The gowns 
which Nora was to wear hung upon the 
wall. The mirror above the dressing-table, 
with its frame of incandescent lights, . 
gleamed like a huge diamond. The rouge 
pots, boxes of lotion and powder, sticks of 
cosmetics, and variously colored pencils lay 
upon their white cloth ^11 ready for use. 

While Mary Page was rapidly applying 
the make-up to her face made necessary by 
the powerful lights of the modern stage, 
she could hear the orchestra tuning their 
instruments. She had plenty of time. Her 
first scene did not come until well towards 
the middle of the first act. And the over- 
ture had not yet begun. 

Nevertheless, she made all haste, filled 
with that nervous dread which she had been 
fighting all day. Janet saw the expression 
of her face reflected in the glass as she was 
arranging the masses of golden hair. 

" It is not jus' now for Mademoiselle to 
become afraid," she cautioned. " That was 
for the night at Har'ford." 

" But I know what New York first-night 
audiences are I" said Mary, as she slipped 
oflf her dressing gown and vanished, with a 
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flash of white shoulder, in to the gown 
which the maid held ready for her. 

" But does not Mad'moiselle also know 
Nora? *' asked the wily Janet, her head on 
one side in her wren-like manner. 

Mary Page's eyes flashed as she stood 
looking at herself in the glass, the busy 
flngers of Janet all the while buttoning, 
hooking, and smoothing the gown into 
shape. 

" You are right, Janet," she said. " That 
I know Nora counts for more than all the 
rest. And,"' with a delicious little out- 
thrust of the chin, " I'll make my audience 
know her, too." 

The orchestra was half finished by the 
time she was ready. With the idea that 
it might help her to regain perfect con- 
trol of herself, Mary Page stepped out into 
the passage-way that ran by her dressing- 
room. With a start of dismay, she saw 
David Pollock, standing only a few doors 
away in conversation with the stage di- 
rector. Just as she was about to regain 
the safety of her own room, he looked up 
and saw her. 

He looked the last expression of sartorial 
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elegance, but his handsome face was flushed 
and his manner that of a man who had 
been drinking. At sight of her he held out 
both hands in an exaggerated gesture of 
welcome. 

"Here she is!*' exclaimed he. "Here 
she is now!" He seized her hand in both 
his own. " The most talented little actress 
on the New York stage." 

Mary shrank back, drawing her hand 
away instinctively. He laughed rathei^ 
loudly. It was plain that drink had dis- 
turbed his polished poise. 

She don't fancy praise ! " exclaimed he. 

Now here's a rare avis. Wells. She is an 
actress, and yet has no use for flattery." 

I fear I may be late. I'm not quite 
ready," said the girl hurriedly. "Please 
pardon me, Mr. Pollock.'* 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously; 
bending forward in a confidential way, he 
spoke with low-voiced assurance. 

" Don't ever trouble yourself with things 
like that in this house. I'll see to that — 
do you understand ? " Again he attempted 
ta take her hand, but she drew away once 
more. " I say,'* said he, " do you know 
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you're going to take this crowd by storm, 
tonight?'' 

" The play will succeed," said Mary. 
"And I can only hope that I ^" 



"To the devil with the playl" he in- 
terrupted. " It's you^ I tell youl " His 
face came nearer to her and its expression 
was one which caused Mary to go suddenly 
cold. " Do you think Redfield's rubbish is 
what's opened this theater tonight? Do 
you think all that crowd out there came 
to listen to his sayings about truth and life 
and such stuff. Not for a minute. The 
house would have stayed shut, the audi- 
ence would have stuck to its dansants, its 
motor-cars, and its restaurants if there had 
been no Mary Page. You are the attrac- 
tion, I tell you — and you only I " 

Mary was trembling— just why she did 
not know; and her eyes went pleadingly to 
Wells. The latter took out his watch. 

" The curtain will go up in two minutes," 
said he. 

"Oh," The girl was appalled. " I must 
go at once. I am really very late." 

" We can hold the curtain long enough 
for you to have a glass of wine in Daniels' 
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office," said Pollock. Her face went pale at 
the suggestion and her hands went up in a 
gesture of repulsion. " Just one,'* he in- 
sisted. " One little glass of champagne to 
your success." 

" No, no. Please, Mr. Pollock, I must 
go. 

The girl rushed by him and the door of 
her dressing-room closed upon her. For a 
moment Pollock looked blank ; then an ugly 
sneer disguised his face. 

"A bit offish, isn't she?" said he to 
Wells. Then, with a laugh, " Oh, well, I've 
seen them something like that before. 
We'll overcome these little mannerisms of 
hers, later." 

The cm1;ain was already up when she 
reached the wings. The "set," upheld by 
the securely placed braces, threw uncouth 
shadows behind it. Brilliant rays of light 
trickled through at crevices and at partly 
opened doors. The stage manager, manu- 
script in hand, stood behind one of these; 
the voices of the actors, unnaturally loud, 
were speaking the familiar lines; those of 
the cast not in the scene being enacted, 
stood silent and serious looking, listening, 
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or conning their parts. The stage crew, 
alert and competent, stood at their allotted 
places. 

" The house is packed to the roof," the 
tightly corsetted lady told Mary in a whis- 
per. "And they are as still as death. I 
think that's a good sign, don't you? '' 

Mary peeped at the " House," which 
stretched away in row upon row of beauti- 
fully dressed women and men in the stiflP 
conventional black and white to which they 
are condemned. The upper floors towered 
high and immense, the hundreds of intent 
faces turned toward the stage. 

" I think they are wonderful ! " she 
whispered to the stout woman. " They 
seem to want to be interested." 

In his customary end seat on the center 
aisle, his hair even more disordered than 
ever, sat Marshall, critic of the Morning 
News; near him was Calvert of Tlie Star, 
whose quips and small arm fire were more 
dreaded by managers than the other's great 
guns. A little to one side of these cele- 
brities was Philip Langdon; his face was 
rather pale, his manner strained; and 
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Mary's heart gave a little leap as she saw 
him. 

"Poor fellow! '* she murmured, a mist 
suddenly dimming her vision. " How he 
is suffering. He's afraid I may break 
down." Then the beautiful eyes cleared, 
and the rosy lips smiled. " But I will not, 
dear Philip," mentally, as though seeking 
to make the thought carry to where he sat 
so forlornly. " I will be brave, I will win 
a victory, if only for your sake ! " 

But yoimg Langdon in his chair in the 
orchestra was not comforted by this tele- 
graphic message; he saw the rows of cold 
faces about him; he noted the incredulous 
attitudes of many. And the lines of the 
play, to his supersensitive ear, seemed 
strained and unreal; the little mannerisms 
of the players appeared vapid, even ridicu- 
lous. Then, too, he caught sight of David 
Pollock in a stage box with some friends, 
handsome, dressed with faultless taste, but 
with his suave personality plainly marred. 
The countenance of young Langdon hard- 
ened. 

" Drunk I '* said he to himself. " A beast, 
to be siu^el It's only outward show which 
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lifts him above the ruck of the Broadway 
cad." 

" Seekers ** grew steadily before the 
audience; the ground work was laid in a 
few telling scenes; and then Mary Page, 
as Nora, appeared for the first time. A 
wave of applause went up, a wave of recog- 
nition for past merit. Made ostentatious 
by liquor, Pollock leaned over the rail of 
his box and applauded until his companions 
drew him back. 

The eyes of the audience went to his 
box, surprised; Langdon's heart stood still 
for a moment in fear of the effect the inci- 
dent might have upon Mary. But in this 
he was shredding his nerves uselessly, for, 
upon the stage, ^lary Page saw no one ex- 
cept the characters. Indeed, for the time 
she ceased to exist; in her place stood the 
girl Nora, strangely circumstanced, alone, 
brought to the verge by the malice of those 
who should have helped her. 

With the sureness of touch only pos- 
sessed by the true artist, and displaying 
heretofore unsounded depths of feeling, 
Mary limned this brave hapless creature, 
80 crushed by rigid convention and stupid 
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law. So appealing was the portrait, so 
wonderously did she indicate the girl's ca- 
pacity for suffering that, when, after this 
first scene, she left the office of her em- 
ployers, in silence and with bowed head, 
there was a quick thrilling rush of applause* 

With a gasp of almost rapture, Langdon 
said, unconscious that he spoke his thought 
aloud : 

" Heavens ! If she can hold that pace, 
she'll be wonderful!'* 

His neighbor, a broad-faced little man, 
with broad shining eyeglasses, turned, upon 
him. 

" She will keep it up," said he. " I saw 
this girl last season in ' The Voice of Time,* 
and she was amazing!" 

Scene after scene, act after act followed; 
the play mounted steadily. JMary rose with 
it, from height to height until at length the 
final curtain fell upon a climax that was 
as overpowering as it was inexorable. 

Then it began to rise and fall continu- 
ously while the great, long rolls of applause 
went up from the delighted house. 
Through the noise, Calvert of the Star, 
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made his way to the side of the shock- 
headed Marshall. 

" Who gets the credit," asked he with a 
laugh, " the dramatist or the star? " 

" In this case — both," replied the blunt 
sage of the Morning News. " Both have 
been promising for some time past — and 
now they have kept their promises. To- 
morrow morning my readers are going to 
receive the shock of their lives. I mean 
to speak of this performance in terms of 
unqualified praise." 

Mary Page, flushed, breathless, and 
smiling, bowed time after time, and with 
each descent of the great curtain her eager 
eyes searched for Langdon. But he was 
not to be seen; the audience was upon its 
feet and their waving arms and agitated 
bodies concealed liim from her view. 

However, there was a face which she did 
see — ^the flushed one of David Pollock. 
With eyes flaming with excitement and in- 
toxication he stood at the edge of his box 
in full view of the house, applauding with 
every demonstration of triumph. As the 
curtain was lifted for the last time she 
caught a gesture from him and a gleam of 
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his fine teeth as he smiled; and as she huiv 
ried away to her dressing room the glow of 
victory was chilled by a sense of fear. 

The audience, after a speech by Red- 
field, gradually left the theater; the lights 
were extinguished in the auditorium, and 
on the stage, the crew "struck" the set. 
Redfield and Wells had just gone out, deep 
in some prospective strengthenings for the 
second performance; and Daniels was 
speaking a few last words to the stage 
carpenter when Pollock entered by the 
back door. 
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CHAPTER VII 

POLLOCK LOSES HIS HEAD 

" Hello 1 " said the manager. " Thought 
that crowd you were with had carried you 
away with them." 

" I got rid of them/' answered Pollock 
shortly. 

It was plain that he had drunk still more 
since the manager had seen him earlier in 
the evening. The flush in his face was 
deeper. His eyes burned feverishly. Tak- 
ing Daniels aside, he said : 

" Before I go, I want a word or two 
with Mary Page." 

" Oh, save your congratulations until 
morning," said Daniels uneasily. " They'U 
sound better." 

" Congratulations the devil 1 " Pollock's 
voice was sharp and lifted. " Is her maid 
with her ? " he asked in a modified tone. 

"Yes, I believe she is." 

" Get her out," commanded Pollock* ^ I 
don't want her hanging round." 
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Daniels, with a decidedly uncomfortable 
look, spoke a word in the ear of the car- 
penter. The man went to the * Star * 
dressing-room and knocked. Janet opened 
the door ever so little, and looked out. 

" What is it, please? " she asked. 

The carpenter indicated Daniels. Won- 
deringly, the maid came out and ap- 
proached the manager. She saw Pollock, 
and a wrinkle of displeasure appeared be- 
tween her dark little brows. 

What Daniels said to Janet was uttered 
in a low voice. She hesitated. Then, as 
though not understanding, followed him 
onto the darkened stage. 

Instantly, Pollock went to the door of 
Mary Page's dressing-room and knocked in 
his turn. 

" Who is it, please? *' came Mary's clear 
voice. 

The man did not answer; instead, he 
turned the knob and entered. Mary sat 
before the mirror which faced the door. 
She saw the man in its polished surface, 
drew her dressing-gown about her with 
hurried hands, and arose. Turning swiftly, 
she regarded him with frightened eyes. 
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"Mr. PoUockl" 

" Pardon me I '' He leered at her drunk- 
enly. "Came in for just a word with 
you." 

The girFs hands clutched the edges of 
the dressing-table; her face was deathly 
white. The hastily fastened dressing-gown 
had fallen away from her throat; the fair 
white skin gleamed under the lights; and 
Pollock, as his hungry eyes devoured her 
beauty, was amazed to see a livid, angry 
mark, deep red and startling, appear, as 
though by magic, upon the snow of her 
breast 

" My God I '' cried he. " What's that? " 

The girl clutched the gown across her 
breast with one tense hand; her wide open 
eyes were strange with some new terror. 

"Mr. Pollock!" she gestured toward 
the door. "Please go!" 

The man recovered from the momentary 
shock which the sight had given him; once 
more he leered at her. 

" Oh, no," said he. " I guess not, Mary." 

"Please!" Her voice shook; she trem- 
bled from head to foot. 

" I guess not," said Pollock. " What do 
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you take me for? YouVe got what you 
wanted — ^a star part on Broadway. Your 
success is assured — ^and my money paid 
for it." The girl shrank away from the 
hand which reached toward her. "My 
money paid for it — ^understand? I bought 
it for you. And now I'm here to ask for 
my pay." 

With wide, non-understanding eyes, 
Mary Page continued to stare at him; her 
pale lips moved, but made no sound. Then 
there came a light tapping upon the door. 
Janet's voice said softly: 

"Mad'moiselle!" 

Like a flash Pollock tiu'ned the key in 
the door. 

" Quick now," said he to Mary, " your 
answer, before I let her in." Mutely, rigid 
with terror, the girl continued to stare at 
him. With an oath he gripped her by the 
shoulders. " What the devil kind of a 
game is this you're playing on me?" he 
demanded. " Eh? Do you take me for a 
fool? I've bought you success — I've bought 
you. You've had your turn — ^now I want 
mine." 



His arms went about her; he bent for- 
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ward about to press a kiss upon her lips. 
But with a sudden strength she strove to 
break away; her scream of fear rang thrill- 
ingly through the room. 

A brutal hand went over her mouth; the 
face of the man was close to hers. Outside 
the door Janet beat upon the panels; her 
outcries joined with Mary's. And then 
came the sudden rush of feet; the door 
shook under a powerful hand; then it 
gave way with a crash, and Philip Langdon 
sprang into the room. 

As the door of her dressing-room fell 
inward, JMary Page gave a cry of joy. 
Then Philip Langdon held Pollock in his 
stalwart grip, had torn him from her and 
dashed him against the wall. 

In the shattered doorway stood Janet, 
and her shrill screams filled the theater; the 
stage hands rushed to the scene; then mem- 
bers of the cast, in all stages of dress and 
all conditions of alarm, emerged from their 
rooms to learn the cause of the outcries. 

With lips drawn back from his teeth like 
an enraged beast. Pollock drew a pearl- 
handled revolver. But as he was lifting it, 
Mary snatched it from his hand; and as 
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the two men clashed like tigers, she con- 
cealed the weapon in her handbag. As the 
stage crew rushed to separate the fighting 
men, a small stand holding a bm*ning alco- 
hol lamp was overturned; like a flash the 
draperies of Mary Page had ignited and 
the flames began to rise up about her. 

Langdon was the first to see this; he 
and his antagonist had just been separated, 
and the young attorney leaped forward; 
with a jerk he tore down some hangings, 
flung them about Mary and extinguished 
the blaze. 

Tenderly he placed her upon a couch, 
Janet and the women of the company gath- 
ered about her. 

" Are you hurt? " asked the young man 
fearfully. 

But she shook her head and smiled, oh, 
so faintly, up at him. 

" No," she said. " It had not time to 
burn me." 

Langdon kissed her tenderly upon one 
pale cheek; and then left her to the care 
of the women. Outside the dressing-room 
he saw Daniels and some of the stage hands, 
but Pollock had disappeared. With an 
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expression of dull resentment in his heavy 
face, Daniels approached the young at- 
torney. 

" Look here," said he. " This is the sec- 
ond time youVe done this kind of a thing in 
this house! What do you think '* 

"Wait!" The hand of the other was 
laid heavily upon his chest and the tones 
were cold and cutting. " I don't think it 
becomes you to assume that manner after 
what has happened." 

" I'll give you to imderstand " Dan- 
iels began to bluster. But he was inter- 
rupted once more. 

" I don't know just how much youVe 
had to do with this matter," said Langdon 
sternly. " But I do know this," his lip 
curling, " that it was enough to disagree in 
a very marked manner with your present 
attitude of virtue. And another thing: I 
wouldn't talk too much if I were you; 
otherwise the newspapers may get hold of 
the matter and I fancy that would be some- 
what unpleasant." 

Daniels blustered for a few moments, but 
finally it was plain that what Langdon had 
said had made its impression; his shifty 
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eyes grew more evasive than ever ; his heavy 
face was pasty with anxiety. 

" Well/* said he, " all IVe got to say to 
you is — I'm done with you; you'll get no 
more of my business. Not a scrap ! " 

He went away, and Langdon waited out- 
side Mary's door. In a little while she had 
recovered sufficiently to dress, and then, 
still a little, pale, she came out. 

" I'll get a taxi," said Langdon anx- 
iously. " You'll be more comfortable in it 
than in my car." 

" No, no," said Mary. ^' You must take 
me home, Philip." Then in a whisper too 
low for the others to hear: "You must 
dear; I can't do without you, now." 

The strong hand of the young man 
pressed her own understandingly. 

" Very well," said he. 

At the stage door was Langdon's run- 
about; he handed Mary in, tucked her up 
in the warm robes and then proceeded to 
" crank " his engine. Some little distance 
away was a large limousine; its sides 
gleaming in the lights, and beside this stood 
David Pollock and his friend Shale. 

Well, now that your little trick has 
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been trumped," said Shale, ** you'll not have 
another chance to speak to her tonight* 
He's going home with* her." 

Pollock's hands clenched, his eyes burned 
venomously. 

" That fellow will get all that's coming to 
him, before long," said he. " He's inter- 
fered with me just about once too often." 

Here the engine of Langdon's car started 
up with noisy reverberations; the young 
man got in and with Mary at his side, went 
bowling down the street. 

" They're off," said Shale. 

" Yes," said Pollock, with an angry oath, 
•* and I'm after them." As the engine of 
his big limousine began to hum. Pollock 
leaped in and took the wheel. Shale fol- 
lowed. Pollock released the power and 
away they shot after the runabout. 

" I don't see what chasing them up in 
this way is going to get you," said Shale, 
his hard eyes going in a sidelong look at 
the distorted face above the wheel and the 
trembling hands clutching its rim. 

You don't, eh?" snarled Pollock, 

WeU, I'll show you." 

In spite of the throngs crossing thd 
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streets, for it was the hour in which the 
theater district is most congested, Pollock, 
unheeding, drove his powerful car along 
at high speed, his hom braying arrogantly 
and deaf to the warning whistles of traffic 
policemen. 

" You'll show me the way to jail if you 
keep this up,*' said Shale, " Your num- 
ber has been taken by at least a half dozen 
coppers." 

But Pollock made no reply ; far ahead he 
saw the little runabout and his fine teeth 
clicked as he gave the car more speed. 

" What the devil's wrong with this ma- 
chine? " he growled. " Six cylinders and 
can't catch a flivver like thatl " 

The reason for this was that Langdon, 
some little time before, had heard the 
whistles of the policemen and looking back 
to see if he was meant, had noted the 
speeding limousine and saw Pollock 
clutching the wheel. Not understanding 
what the man's intentions were and de- 
sirous of saving Mary the sight of him in 
her present condition, he threw on the 
speed and tried to outdistance his pursuer. 

But with the splendid engine of the 
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linousine now speeding at almost its ut- 
most, the little car had no chance to hold 
its lead. Pollock began closing the gap 
as though the runabout were standing still. 
With his white teeth showing in an un- 
pleasant smile, he said to Shale: 

" How many collisions on the road do 
you think are the result of accident? " 

Startled by his tone, Shale turned swiftly. 
What do you mean? " demanded he. 
I was thinking that a good many of 
them may be * arranged." The teeth clicked 
as he said this. " It's ra4;her an idea," he 
added. " And when I hit that fellow ahead 
there, I'm going to turn him end over end." 

Despite the protests of Shale, the drink- 
maddened man headed the heavy car at the 
rear off side of the fragile nmabout; and 
just as he was about to smash into it, he 
heard a sharp voice say: 

" Hello, you! Shut that thing off! You 
and me's going to have a little talk." 

A motor-cycle policeman was beside the 
car, a square chin shoved out pugnaciously 
and a coldly inquiring eye on Pollock. In- 
stinctively, drunk as he was, the man did 
as he was bidden; the car slowed down and 
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finally came to a stop; and Pollock began 
an altercation with the policeman. 

Meanwhile the runabout speeded away; 
they had entered Central Park by this, and 
Mary looked about surprisedly. 

" Why, Phihp," she said. " See where 
we are." 

He desired to avoid telling her his reason 
for driving so far out of the way, so he 
laid: 

" I thought the cool air might do you 
good." 

" You are very thoughtful, Philip/* said 
the girl, smiling at him with sweet grati- 
tude. " And it really has made me feel 
wonderfully better." 

With a swift rush of something like 
reverence, Langdon leaned toward her and 
touched her cheek with his lips. For an 
instant his eyes were taken from the track 
ahead; and in that space, a bedraggled, 
trampish looking man lurched drunkenly 
across their path. Though Langdon did 
not see him, Mary did; her cry of dismay 
caused the strong hands to tug at th« 
wheel instinctively ; the car swerved, but tbs 
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wheel guard struck the man and he was 
thrown to the road. 

Quickly Langdon threw oflf the power 
and set the brake. The car came to a stop 
and both he and Mary jumped out and 
hurried back to the prostrate man. 

" It's the drink, I fancy, as much as 
anything else," said Langdon, after a brief 
examination. " But we must get him out 
of the track of other cars." 

The young attorney lifted the man in 
his strong arms, carried him to one side, 
and laid him down beneath a tree. 

" He may be more seriously hurt than 
you think," said Mary anxiously. " Had 
we not better try and get help?" 

" Perhaps it would be as well," said 
Langdon, who was once more bending over 
the man. With this, Mary turned toward 
the road, thinking to intercept a passing 
car. None was in sight though she looked 
up and down; then the horn of the run- 
about occurred to her; going to it, she set 
its strident voice shrieking for aid. 

She waited a moment; then the horn 
sounded again and again. But as no 
answer came from the depths of the d^* 
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serted park, a fresh idea came to the 
anxious girl. David Pollock's pearl- 
handled revolver which was in her bag, came 
to her mind. The bag was upon the car 
seat; quickly she opened it and drew the 
shining weapon out. 

Without noticing that a limousine had 
crept almost noiselessly around a bend in 
the road, the girl raised the revolver to 
fire in the air. The machine stopped a 
dozen paces from her and Pollock leaped 
to the ground. At sight of him Mary Page 
became transfixed with terror. She did not 
see Langdon running to her side, she did 
not see Shale on the front seat of the 
linousine, she did not hear the clatter of 
hoofs as a mounted policeman galloped up, 
attracted by the continuous blasts of the 
horn. Her strength began to leave her; 
slowly the muzzle of the tight-held revolver 
lowered; it was now upon a level with 
David Pollock's eyes, and with a gasp of 
sobering fear the man saw the black tube 
grinning at him. 

The girl's finger was upon the trigger, 
her eyes were closed, her pale lips were 
murmuring a soundless prayer. Then the 
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policeman rushed his horse between the 
two. James Pollock shrank back with a 
gesture of terror; the weapon fell from 
Mary's nerveless hand, and lay glittering 
and deadly in the dust of the road. 

As the revolver fell from the hand of 
Mary Page the policeman leaped from his 
horse and stood looking from one to the 
other. 

''Hello!" said he, "What's wrong 
here?'^ 

Pollock, both because of the shock he had 
received and the liquor he had drunk, 
seemed unable to formulate an answer. 
Langdon, however, had sensed what IMary's 
intentions had been with the revolver. And 
so, with his arm about the drooping girl, he 
explained the situation to the policeman. 
After he had finished, the latter glanced at 
Pollock. 

" Is that right? " he asked. 

" I suppose so," said Pollock sullenly. 
" I heard the horn going, and drove up to 
see what the trouble was." 

There was a pause. The policeman was 
apparently far from being convinced. But 
finally, he said: 
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"Well, I guess it*s all right. But cut 
out these gun plays on the road in the 
future, Miss. They don't look quite the 
thing.*' 

Then he took Langdon's name and ad- 
dress, pressed Pollock's car into service for 
the removal of the dnmken tramp, who pro- 
tested vigorously that he had no need of 
doctors. 

When they had all gone, Langdon helped 
Mary Page into the runabout once more, 
and drove swiftly to her hotel. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A RELUCTANT GUEST 

Maby Page was strong of constitution. 
Her powers of recuperation were marked. 
During the night and the following day, 
she threw off the results of this double 
shock, and the second performance of the 
" Seekers," to a house crowded to the 
doors, saw her enact the character of Nora 
even better than before. Langdon was 
again in the audience, even more anxious 
than on the evening of the opening. As he 
watched her, a sense of relief came over 
him. 

" She's all right," he told himself. " No 
need to worry. Between the doctor and 
Janet, she's recovered wonderfully." 

How much the enthusiasm of the news- 
papers had to do with Mary's quick re- 
action is not known, but that it had some 
we may be sure. There had not been a 
more ready nor cordial reception to any 
dramA in years than that given '' Seekers "; 
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no actress in half a decade had come into 
the fame achieved in one night by Mary 
Page. 

But though Mary was full of joy over 
the consummation of all her hopes, in the 
background was a lurking shadow— the 
fear of Dave Pollock. 

"Have you seen anything of him since 
the other night? " Langdon asked her when 
the girl mentioned the man to him. 

She shook her head. 

" No," she said. " And I don't think he 
has been about the theater." 

However, in this JMary was mistaken; 
for Pollock had visited the office of the 
Covington only that afternoon. IVIanager 
Daniels looked up from his desk as the 
man entered, and the expression upon his 
face was far from welcoming. 

" Well," said Pollock, as he sat down, 
placing his hat and stick upon an end of 
the desk, " Wliat's new? " 

Daniels took a slip of paper from a 
pigeon hole and placed it before him. 

" A man from Current Topics dropped 
in today; tliis," tapping the slip of paper, 
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" is a memorandum showing that I bought 
six hundred dollars* worth of space in his 
paper." 

Pollock, handsome and debonaire as 
ever, groomed to a nicety and with none 
of the manner which drink placed upon 
him, glanced carelessly at the paper. 
Well, what of it? " he asked. 
Nothing," said Daniels stolidly. " Only 
blackmail, that's all. The fellow had got 
wind, somehow, of what happened after 
the show on the opening night; and he 
hinted pretty plainly that it would make 
a smashing story for his paper. It took the 
six hundred to shut him up." 

If the manager expected Pollock to dis- 
play agitation at this, he was disappointed; 
the man only showed his handsome teeth 
in a smile and drummed upon the desk 
edge with his polished nails. 

" Oh, that will be all right," said he 
cheerfully. " They were just squeezing 
you a little, that's all. The proprietor of 
Current Topics is a friend of mine; I'll 
have a chat with him, and see that it 
doesn't happen again." 

"Well, all right," said Daniels; "but," 
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ruefully, " that won't get me back the six 
hundred." 

Pollock sat for a few moments in silence; 
then he shifted his position so that he would 
face Daniels directly. 

" I say,'* spoke he. " I'm devilish put 
out by that affair of the dressing-room." 

Daniels grunted. 

" You ought to be," commented he. 
"You handled it like a stevedore." 

" As I've said more than once to Shale,** 
nodded Pollock in agreement, " selling 
liquor and drinking it are two different 
propositions. I had taken more than I was 
aware of that night." 

" You had one rail imder," stated the 
manager candidly. 

Again there was a short silence, and 
again it was Pollock who broke it. 

" It seems to me," said he, " that I 
ought to do something to make amends 
for that matter. What do you say," and 
he looked at the other questioningly, "to 
a little supper, with plenty of champ on 
ice?" 



<c 



To Miss Page? 

Yes, and some others.*' 
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" She nerer drinks anything/' said Dan- 
iels, " and I've noticed that she don't even 
like the idea of it," 

Oh, that's only a pose,'* said Pollock. 

I've known her for some years and I 
think my judgment of her is better than 
yours. Get her in the right mood and 
she'll show plenty of pepper." 

"Maybe you're right," said Daniels. 
"But I think not. She'll turn the prop- 
osition down." 

" Not if you put it to her in the right way. 
Don't mention my name. Let her think 
for a time that it's your party. I'll drop 
in later and then it can be explained." 
Pollock took out a slim note-book and 
ruffled its pages. " I've spoken to Falconi 
already," said he. " He's to have a private 
room for Thursday night and places for 
ten." Replacing the book in his pocket, he 
added : " Now, the rest of it is up to you." 

" Falconi's, eh? " Daniels bent his thick 
brows at the name of this famous resort. 
For a moment it seemed as though he were 
suspicious of something which did not ap- 
pear upon the surface of Pollock's proposi- 
tion and was about to ask a question. But 
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he did not. For Daniels, owing his rise in 
the theatrical world to the wine agent, 
knew that his fall could be brought about 
with the same celerity if the other so de- 
sired it. And he was not the man to im- 
peril his own interests if it could be avoided. 
"All right," said he. " I'U see what I 
can do." 

The next day at the matinee, Daniels 
spoke to Mary. 

" Now that you've hit them so hard,'* 
said he, "I suppose you'll have to keep 
after them and make it a regular knock- 
out. There's a lot of people want to meet 
you — ^people of the swell bunch, and I'd 
like to fix it up." 

Since the night of the scene in her dress- 
ing-room, Mary had avoided Daniels as 
much as possible. However, he was the 
manager, and could not be ignored com- 
pletely no matter how much she distrusted 
him. So she replied: 

" I'm really very sorry, Mr. Daniels, but 
I can hardly " 



But he interrupted her. 
" Oh, now, look here," said he, gesturing 
hastily with his heavy hands. " That ain't 
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no way to look at things. Here youVe 
scored a hit; you've won a big public, and 
they're interested. It won't do to turn 'em 
down. You must do the social thing, you 
see. Now that you've caught these kind of 
people, you must do something to hold 
them. Ain't that so? It's for the good of 
the house — for the good of the play and — 
for your own good." 

Mary realized that the man spoke the 
truth L this regard. An artist whose ap- 
peal to the public is direct, must not stand 
aloof. Work alone does not always in- 
sure sustained popularity. Personal con- 
tact is called for — ^the human touch. 

Daniels' shifty eyes watched her closely. 
From her expression, he cunningly gathered 
what was passing in her mind. So he con- 
tinued insistently: 

" Lots of requests for a chance to meet 
you have been coming in from people of 
class. Maybe you got some of them your- 
self." 

She acknowledged this, and he went on 
triumphantly : 

" There, do you see? That's the way it 
always is." He rubbed his hands together 
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as though very well pleased. " Now, 
listen," he said. " There is to be a little 
supper party to-morrow night. Very quiet, 
with a lot of class. Society people, writing 
people, artistic people — all that sort of 
thing. I'll have a car to take you 'round." 

" To-morrow night? Why, I already 
have " 

Again he interrupted her. 

" We'll only keep you an hour or so. 
You can take up any other engagement 
afterwards." 

Mary Page thought rapidly. What her 
manager was asking was not at all an 
unusual thing. Indeed, it was only what 
might reasonably be required of her. "Very 
well, Mr. Daniels," she said after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, " I will accept.'* 

" Fine ! " said Daniels. " Falconi's is the 
place. Your friends can pick you up there 
after our little affair is over." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE DINNER AT FALCONI'S 

Langdon had gone to Boston that morning 
on some business, expecting to return the 
following evening. He had arranged to 
meet ]\Iary Page at her hotel after the play 
and go with her to their favorite little French 
restaurant. So before she left for the thea- 
ter on the appointed night, she wrote a little 
note of explanation begging Langdon to 
call for her at Falconi's. 

" When Mr. Langdon calls give this to 
him, Miss Garland, please," she said to the 
girl at the desk. 

As he had promised, Daniels had a car at 
the stage door after the last curtain hacl 
fallen on " Seekers " ; and when he had 
helped her in they speeded away to the place 
where the supper party was to be held. 

Falconi's was a restaurant of startling 
effects. In entering one passed through a 
sober sort of corridor with neutral colored 
decorations and subdued lights. Then, sud« 
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denly, you turned a sharp angle and the 
great restaurant burst upon you, gorgeous, 
flashing, briUiant with the night life of 
Broadway. 

" Fine, isn't it? " said Daniels as Mary 
paused at sight of this unexpected magnifi- 
cence and gave a little exclamation of amaze- 
ment. " Must have been planned by a stage 
manager. But," with a nod and a smile, 
" we're not going to stop here. Our affair 
is to be held in a private room on the floor 
above." 

The elevator took them to the next floor ; 
a dapper, bowing Italian threw open a door 
and the two entered. Instantly the half 
score persons in the room, men and women, 
were upon their feet; a babble of voices 
went up; outstretched hands encircled 
Mary; and she found herself looking into 
a ring of flushed, hilarious faces; Daniels 
caught her expression and whispered re- 
assuringly. 

" It's all right. They're glad to see you, 
that's all. Been waiting patiently, I guess.*' 

With a showman-like flourish, he pre- 
sented his star; the enthusiastic speeches of 
the guests fell about Mary like spray; they 
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all seemed to talk at once; she was bewil- 
dered as to how to reply. The women were 
brilliantly dressed; beautiful of face and 
charming of figure; the men were groomed 
perfectly ; assured of manner, and very much 
at their ease. Indeed, and this was a thing 
which Mary felt unconsciously, there was a 
great deal too much ease displayed by 
everyone. 

A man held Mary's hand just a breath 
too long. 

" I had the good fortune to be at your 
first night, JMiss Page," said he, his bold eyes 
looking into hers. " You were amazingly 
clever." 

" Clever I " A bald, elderly man with a 
red face and a glass in one eye ejaculated 
this. "Why, she was meteor I In forty 
years of first nights, I never saw so brilliant 
a flight across the dramatic sky." 

"My dear," spoke one of the women, 
" you must be ready to drop from sheer de- 
light. Your success was wonderful." 

" Nora was gorgeous as you played her," 
said another. " And I never want to see 
another actress in the part. But, tell me, 
beseechingly, " who does your hair? Your 
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coiffure in the last act was thrilling, IVc 
sent my maid to the theater twice to study 
it; but she failed absolutely." 

They were not at all the sort of people 
whom Mary had in her mind when she ac- 
cepted Daniels' invitation. As she looked 
about among the men she saw the social lot 
represented by a few, dull-eyed, dissipated- 
looking wasters ; but there were none of the 
artistic or writing set of whom the manager 
had mentioned. As for the women, her first 
glance had filled the girl with apprehension; 
and that one glance, if she had been more 
experienced with life, would have told her 
things of them which months of acquaintance 
would not do. 

Daniels, from the first moment of their 
entrance, had watched her face with anxious 
eye. He saw that it would not do to give her 
time to think, so he silently signaled to the 
waiters ; the chairs were drawn back and tlie 
party seated themselves at a beautifully dec- 
orated table. 

The bald man with the one eyeglass sat 
at Mary's right; and he gazed at the thin- 
stemmed glass before him with nodding sat- 
isfaction. 
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" The cocktail," said he, " is as necessary 
a thing as a constitution." Lifting the glass 
he added: " I'll drink your greater fame and 
increasing fortune with you, Miss Page." 
He sipped at the misty, golden liquid, and 
then paused. " You'll not drink with me? " 
with an assumption of humorous reproach, 
seeing Mary had not touched the glass which 
a waiter had placed at her hand. 

" Thank you, no. I don't care for such 
things." 

A chorus of reproach went up; all were 
laughing, some with incredulous amazement, 
others with thinly veiled mockery. 

" A sip," said a young man whose speech 
wavered and whose gaze was already un- 
certain. " Just a sip, Miss Page, to prove 
you're a good fellow." 

" Not too fast, Sherwood," spoke Daniels 
disapprovingly. " Miss Page has had a 
griUing performance and is not settled 
enough for cocktails. Just wait a bit." 

As she looked at the people about the 
table, Mary was conscious of an almost fran- 
tic desire to leap up and flee from the place, 
but, with an effort of will, she fought this 
back and sat, a little pale, but chatting quite 
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calmly, and smilingly answering the remarks 
of those who were nearer neighbors. 

The affah- progressed for a while; the 
champagne bottles which appeared upon the 
table almost at once, were replaced con- 
stantly; the flushed faces of the drinkers 
grew still more flushed, their eves sparkled, 
their laughter grew high and continuous. 

" You are being asked for, sir, in the next 
room." 

The man indicated a communicating door- 
way. Daniels at once arose and mumbled 
some words of apology ; then he crossed and 
entered the adjoining apartment. It 
was just such another as the one he had 
left. 

Directly opposite stood Pollock, his hand 
upon the knob of another door and in con- 
versation with Shale. Pollock was immacu- 
lately attired ; but the sharp glance of Dan- 
iels at once detected that he had been drink- 



ing. 

" Hello I " said the wine agent as he saw 
the manager. " You got my message, did 
you?'' 

" Just a minute ago," said Daniels. 

Pollock looked at Shale. 
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" We'll get this thing finished up tomor- 
row," said he. " Nothing can be done to- 
night/' 

Shale bit at his nails, and frowned 
gloomily. 

It's a pretty tough proposition," he said. 

Pretty tough." 

"Well, whose fault is it?" said Pollock. 
Then impatiently: " I've got a matter on for 
tonight ; and, another thing, it's not conveni- 
ent to have you appearing suddenly, this 
way." 

" Your man told me you were here, and 
I thought it only fair to " 

" I'll see you tomorrow," said Pollock, 
with finality. " So run away like a good 
fellow, will you? " 

" All right," said Shale. " What time? " 

" In the afternoon." 

Shale nodded to Daniels as Pollock 
opened the door; then he left the room and 
hurried down the hall ; the elevator gate slid 
aside for him, he entered and shot down- 
ward. Pollock then shut the door. 

" I wanted a little word with you," said 
he to Daniels. He went to a table which 
held a brandy bottle and poured himself out 
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a drink while the manager watched him from 
imder moody brows. 

" I saw you come in with her/' said the 
wine agent. "You've done very well." 
Then with a nod toward the next room. 
" How are things in there? " 

" All right/' said Daniels. " Only that 
gang is rather swift. They seared her a 
little." Then inquiringly: "When do you 
mean to show yourself? " 

Pollock tossed oflF the brandy and then 
smiled in his peculiarly disagreeable way at 
the manager. 

" I don't mean to/' said he. 

There was something in the smile which 
caused Daniels to look at him distrustfully. 

"You don't mean you've given up this 
plan of yours? " said he. 

"Hardly/' laughed Pollock, and the 
laugh was even more disagreeable than the 
smile. " I've only changed it a trifle, that's 
all." He looked at Daniels for a moment 
and then added : " Instead of going there to 
her, I'm going to have her come here to 
me. 



" Whatl " In an instant Daniels caught 
the other's meaning. "Are you going to 
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try that thing again I Do you want to go to 
jail?" 

" I want you to do as I tell you," said 
Pollock, his eyes glinting wickedly. " See 
that the girl gets the proper share of the 
champagne. Then tell her quietly that some- 
one is in this room who wants to see her." 

" I'll not do it! " Daniels gestured widely. 
** I'll not do it. You're drunk. Pollock, and 
I know what you are when you're that way. 
If I'm caught in a thing like this, my chance 
in the show business is gone." 

" Your chance is gone if you don't do 
what I say," said Pollock. " I made you. 
I took you out of the gutter, and — 



I'll not have a hand in itl" almost 
screeched Daniels. " It don't make any dif- 
ference what you do or don't do. I'm going 
to keep out." 

Pollock with an ugly oath, suddenly 
struck the manager a violent blow in the 
face ; a red welt showed where the blow had 
fallen; Daniels put his hand to it and stood 
staring silently into the face of the other, 
fear and fury mingled in his eyes. Then 
without a word he threw open the hall door 
and started from the room just as the ele- 
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vator stopped at the other end of the corridor 
and Philip Langdon got out. 

Before Daniels had taken a half dozen 
steps. Pollock was upon him ; at sight of the 
two men Langdon paused and stood looking 
toward them fixedly. 

" Look here," said Pollock, striving to 
control the madness which was leaping in 
his blood. " Do you intend to be an out- 
and-out fool ? " 

" You struck me," said Daniels in a low 
voice, and Langdon, as he looked, saw the 
dark red mark upon the man's face. 

" You'll run no risks," said Pollock, dis- 
regarding the other's words. He pointed to 
the hall door of the supper-room from be- 
hind which came the sound of laughter and 
the clink of glasses. " All you've got to do 
is to see that the girl gets enough to drink. 
You'll be taking no chances, I tell you. Then 
just whisper to her," and now he pointed to- 
ward the door from which they had emerged 
into the hall, " that Langdon's in there wait- 
ing for her. That will be all." 

At these words the face of Pliilip Langdon 
grew dark with fury; with one hand going 
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toward his pocket and his jaw set, he stepped 
toward the two; then he paused, seemed to 
reconsider and halted. Pollock and Daniels 
were so engrossed and wrought up that they 
did not see the young man, though he stood 
not more than a dozen paces away. He gave 
a quick glance around ; a door stood partly 
open almost at his elbow, and with a soft 
side step he had vanished. 

" You'll not be known in the matter, 
whatever happens,*' Pollock once more as- 
sured the manager. " Not a soul will 
know " 



"You struck me," said Daniels in the 
same low, toneless voice as before. " No one 
ever did that before, and, by God, no one 
ever will again." 

He shook off Pollock's hand, turned away 
and star ted down the corridor ; a sharp angle 
of the hall leading to the stairs hid him from 
view; then Pollock, with a curse, re-entered 
the room from which he came and slanmied 
the door. 

In the supper-room, Daniels' absence was 
not commented upon; indeed, there was 
scarcely anything noticed except the rich 
food, the well-iced champagne, and the fact 
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that Mary Page had not so much as touched 
the rim of a glass to her lips since the affair 
began. The man with the eyeglass leaned 
toward her. 

" It's most imusual," said he. " Drink 
like this was made for such beauty as yours. 
It's reaUy not right to disdain it" 

" Look at her cheeks ! " cried one of the 
girls, a pretty black-eyed thing, whose aban- 
don of manner was becoming more and more 
pronounced with each drink. " They are 
like pale roses." She held a brimming glass 
toward the young actress. " One drink, 
Mary Page," she cried. " Just one, and the 
pale roses will turn to redl" But Mary 
drew back, her hand lifted to keep the glass 
away. The rising tide of intoxication all 
about her seemed to affect her as one is 
affected by some loathsome, approaching 
thing. 

She grew whiter and whiter. Her eyes 
seemed set and staring— strange looking. 
She half rose, her head whirling. She 
seemed about to collapse. She sank back 
into her chair, holding fast to the table's 
edge. 

Instantly, the rest of the party were upon 
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their feet. Excited, drunken tongues began 
to babble incoherently. 

" She's fainted! " cried one. 

" Open the window. Give her air," sug- 
gested a man seated not far from her. 

" Rotl Give her some wine! " 

This was the advice which appealed most 
strongly. A glass of champagne was 
handed from one to another. The man with 
the eyeglass supported Mary; another held 
the wine to her lips. 

With a piercing shriek, the girl dashed 
it from her. For an instant, she stood in 
her place, white and wild-eyed, staring at 
the amazed, drink-muddled faces. Then she 
turned sharply, tore open the hall door, 
rushed out of the room and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE MURDER 

Foe a moment no one spoke. They heard 
the somid of her running feet in the hall, 
followed by the crash of a closing door. 
There was an instant of absolute silence. 
Then the report of a revolver, sullen and 
muffled, reached their ears. 

" My Gk)d! " shrilled one of the women. 
" What was that? '' 

With fear in their faces, they rushed pell- 
mell from the room. No one was in sight 

" It came from that direction," spoke a 
man less drunk than the others. 

The door of the room occupied by Pol- 
lock was thrown open ; a cry of horror arose. 
In a crumpled heap upon the floor lay Mary 
Page ; near her was stretched the dead body 
of David Pollock, and between them, shin- 
ing in the overhead lights, lay a pearl- 
handled revolver. 

Like flame the news swept through the 
restaurant ; the halls filled with excited peo- 
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pie, the grill was a turmoil; the stairway 
leading to the floor above was thick with 
the curious. 

" Keep them back," directed the manager 
of Falconi's, to his employees. *' Don't let 
them up." 

" It was the girl done it," said the head 
waiter. " I saw her run down the hall like 
as if she was crazy, and go into the room. 
No one else was there but him." 

The manager, an emotional Italian, 
wrung his hands. 

This'll be in all the papers," moaned he. 

Falconi's'U get a bad name, and business'll 
go to the devil for six months." 

Inside the room at the end of the hall, 
the erstwhile revellers stood with staring 
eyes and looks aghast, gazing at the pros- 
trate forms on the floor. Mary Page lay 
with her white arms outflung, her beautiful, 
pale face turned upward. Pollock looked 
huddled and ugly ; there was a smear on his 
shirt-front, the gray of death was in his 
face, a frozen terror in his staring eyes. 

A stolid waiter lifted one of the arms and 
then released it; it fell with a limpness that 
caused the onlookers to shudder. 
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" Is he dead?" asked the man with the 
single eyeglass. 

" He is," replied the unemotional waiter. 

A ripple of fresh fear disturbed the supper 
party; above it arose the chilling whisper — 
"the police!" 

" For God's sake get me away from here," 
begged one of the women to the man nearest 
her. " I don't want to be mixed up in 
this." 

Suddenly there came a commotion at the 
door; a dozen arms sought to prevent the 
entrance of someone; a high-pitched voice 
having its taint of the fear which hung so 
thickly all about, was lifted sharply. 

" Stand aside! " it commanded. " Stand 
aside!" 

" You can't come in! " cried a waiter 
agitatedly. " We have orders " 



But Philip Langdon with a limge of his 
strong body brushed the men aside. His 
glance almost instantly rested upon the 
prone form of Mary; with a cry he fell upon 
his knees beside her and gathered her in his 



arms. 



Mary ! " Holding her tight, he looked 
into her face ; the golden lashes rested upon 
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the pale cheeks, the lovely head drooped 
weakly. " Mary, speak to me ! '* 

But no murmuring answer came from the 
pale lips; Langdon, his face rigid, his eyes 
stern, lifted her, carried her across the room 
into a small alcove and laid her gently upon 
a couch. Then he spoke, his head turned 
toward the others. 

"Will someone go for a physician, 
please ? " 

There was a stir in the crowd, but the 
stolid waiter held up a protesting hand. 

" There won't be anyone sent for but the 
cops," stated he. 

There was a crass, unemotional brutality 
about this speech which caused even the 
hardened Broadwayites who filled the room, 
to look angrily at the man. 

" Is she to be allowed to die? " asked a 
woman shrilly. 

" That ain't my business," spoke the stolid 
one. " Another thing ; what are you all wor- 
rying about her for? Nobody's doing any 
of it about him." 

A shiver ran over Langdon ; the stark form 
of the wine agent, toward which the man 
nodded, seemed unutterably repulsive, hud- 
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died there with that spreading, darkening 
stain upon the breast. He took a step to- 
ward the body ; as he did so his foot struck 
something and he looked instinctively down. 

" It's the gun," the unemotional waiter 
informed him. " It's the gun she shot him 
with." 

Like a flash Langdon whirled upon the 
speaker ; one hand reached out and grasped 
the man's shoulder. His brows were frown- 
ing and his jaw locked. 

" What's that? " grated he. " What's that 
you say? " 

" Let go," said the waiter still without any 
show of feeling. "Don't start anything 
with me. I'm only saying what everybody 
else is a-saying." 

Still holding the man's shoulder in a 
crushing grip, Langdon turned his eyes, 
startled and filled with a strange expression, 
upon the others. 

" Is this true? " he demanded. " Do you 
think that she," his pointing finger indicat- 
ing Mary Page, " shot that man? " 

There was a movement among those in 
Ihe room ; for an instant all seemed upon the 
verge of utterance — ^then they seemed, simul- 
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taneously, to change their minds. A deep 
hush followed. Slowly Langdon's eyes went 
from one to the other; slowly his grip upon 
the waiter relaxed. The revolver, its ivory 
and steel shining hard and deadly, like a 
venomous thing, lay before him; and as his 
gaze went to it, the blood suddenly left his 
face and again a shiver ran over him. 

" She didn't do it," said he, in a low, 
husky voice. " She didn't do it." 

" Well," asked the stolid waiter, " if she 
didn't— who did?" 

Langdon's head went up sharply; with 
nervous fingers he pulled at the collar which 
seemed suddenly too tight for him. 

" She didn't do it," he repeated tone- 
lessly, " I know she didn't." 

He turned toward the alcove, and as he 
passed the body of Pollock, the man with 
the single eyeglass nudged a friend. 

" He's in a regular blue funk. The very 
sight of that thing there seems to turn him 
sick." 

With averted face — a face as deathly as 
Mary's own, Langdon reached her side. 
His knees trembled as he bent them to kneel 
by her side — ^the hands that sought to bring 
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the warmth of life into hers were equally 
cold. His head bent over her ; his eyes were 
full of a look in which there was both terror 
and wonder. With his lips close to hers, he 
murmured : 

"Dear, dear girl! Must even this be 
charged to you! Is there nothing I can do 
which will save you from suffering? " 

As he knelt there came a tramp of feet 
in the hall ; the door opened and two police, 
grim and accusing of f ace, came in. 

" Don't anybody go out," directed one of 
them, as a disturbed stir in the direction of 
the door leading to the adjoining room ran 
through the gathering. " Headquarters has 
a man on the way here, and he'll want to ask 
you some questions." 

But in the hall the manager of Falconi's 
talked excitedly with his head waiter, and 
wrung his hands. 

" It will be six months before we can live 
this down," lamented he. " Once get the 
police in a place and business is killed." 

At this moment Daniels, manager of the 
Covington, came with hushed, hasty steps 
down the hall. 

What's this I hear? " said he. He spoke 
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with some diflSculty; his breath seemed to 
labor in his chest; his face was darkly pur- 
ple, and his thick neck was gorged with 
blood. "What's this about Dave Pollock 
being shot? " 

Excitedly the restaurant manager turned 
upon him. 

" You brought that girl here," he charged, 
with gesticulating hands. " Why didn't you 
watch her? " 

"What girl?" asked Daniels. His 
usually shifty eyes held their gaze in a way 
new to him; his thick fingers flmibled at h^ 
throat. " What girl do you mean? " 

" What girl? " The other glared at him. 
" Why, Mary Page — ^the girl who did the 
shooting." 

Daniels suddenly shifted his glance 
from the speaker's face; he gulped several 
times as though in an effort to swallow; and 
when he spoke his voice was husky and hesi- 
tating. 

" Was it her that done it? " He stared 
stonily at the wall; then with a long, whis- 
tling intake of the breath he added : " How 
do you know? " 

"Who else could it have been?" de- 
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manded the restaurant manager, his hands 
stiU waving. " There was no one else in 
the room. It must have been her." 

Daniels stood for a moment, slightly rock- 
ing backward and forward on his heels; his 
purple face slowly grew gray and set ; then 
an odd look of something like cunning re- 
placed the dulled expression in his eyes. 

" Who else could it have been? " said he 
slowly, repeating the words of the other. 
" That's right, isn't it? " Then he went on. 
" There was no one else in the room, eh? 
No one else? You're right! It must have 
been her ! " 

The police inspector, a burly, stem-faced 
man, now appeared ; as he hurried down the 
hall he said to the restaurant manager: 

^* I knew we'd get something like this on 
you, some time. You've been working this 
night stuff too strong." 

Instantly the restaurant manager and his 
head waiter were at his heels, protesting and 
explaining; Daniels followed the three into 
the room where the tragedy had occurred. 
The cold, observing eye of the inspector 
seemed to take in the situation with one long, 
dear look. 
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"Anyone touch the body?" he asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

" They say not," spoke one of the police- 
men, and a murmiu* of confirmation went 
about. " And they tell me that the gun is 
just as it was when the thing was discovered." 

The inspector stooped and picked up the 
weapon ; his practiced fingers threw open the 
cylinder. 

" One empty shell," said he grimly. Then, 
with his cold eyes going about, " Anybody 
identify the revolver?" 

At the entrance of the police inspector, 
Philip Langdon had arisen from Mary's 
side and turned from the alcove into the 
main room. A flutter of the girl's long 
lashes and the color slowly drifting into her 
cheeks told him that the only danger was 
from the police ; and so he turned to meet it, 
pale, but with resolute face. 

From one to the other went the searching 
look of the inspector; then it rested upon 
Langdon ; the young man saw the ivory-han- 
dled revolver held in the outstretched hand, 
the revolver which had let the life out of 
David Pollock ; but his face did not change in 
expression, the gaze with which he met the 
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cold eyes of the inspector was steady and 
admitted nothing. When his questioning 
glance left the last person, the inspector 
made a gesture of impatience. 

" Nobody knows the gun," said he frown- 
ingly. Then he tossed the weapon to one 
of the policemen. " Put it in your pocket," 
said he. 

"Wait!" 

All turned to see who had uttered the 
word; it was Shale and one of his hands 
was upheld to prevent the revolver being 
put away. " Let me see that," and he ad- 
vanced a step or two. 

The policeman held the weapon out in 
the palm of his hand; without touching it. 
Shale gazed steadily at it. 

" I think I know it," said he. " Is there 
an inscription on the trigger-guard — ^the let- 
ters *D. P.'?" 

The inspector took the revolver quickly 
and his eyes went to the place indicated. 

" Yes," said he, and there was a ring of 
satisfaction in his voice. " Here they are I " 

" The revolver belonged to Pollock," said 
Shale, with a side nod of the head toward 
the body. " IVe seen it often. 
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There was a moment's silence; then a 
whispering arose among those present; 
through this ran a word repeated again and 
again with awful meaning— " Suicide 1 " 
The inspector of police caught the 
whisper; a corrugation appeared between 
his brows; shoving the weapon deep 
into his pocket he bent over the body of 
Pollock. Deftly he unfastened the collar 
and the neckband ; then the shirt was pulled 
open and the onlookers shrank shudderingly 
away. The inspector arose, and his glance 
singled out Daniels. 

"You'd known Pollock a long time, 
hadn't you? " 

"Yes," replied the manager, as he bit 
at his nails. 

"Was he left-handed?" 

" No." 

"Sure?" 

" I'm as certain of that as I am about 
myself." 

" Then this thing is no suicide," stated the 
police official. " To make that wound. Pol- 
lock would have had to be left-handed." 

Again a stir ran about ; again a whispering 
arose. Through it came the voice of Shale. 
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" He wasn't left-handed — ^no. And that 
ain't alL He didn't have that revolver to- 
night — in fact, he ain't had it for about four 
days. The last time I saw — 






One moment," said the inspector. He 
looked at Shale valuingly, as though he were 
saying: " What I get, I'm going to get from 
this fellow." And so he desired to miss 
nothing. " What is your name? " he asked. 
Richard Shale," replied the man. 
You were in this supper party tonight? " 
No. I was in the Metropole bar when 
the news came in that Pollock had been shot 
here at Falconi's. He was a friend of mine, 
and so I hmried aroimd." 

" You were going to say something about 
the last time you saw this revolver, I think,'* 
and as he spoke the inspector produced the 
weapon. 

"Yes," nodded Shale. "Yes, I was. 
The last time I saw it was about f oiu* nigfab 
ago in Central Park. Mary Page had it 
She pointed it at him and would have shot 
him then if it hadn't been for a mountod 
policeman coming between them." 

The inspector's eyes glinted. 

" Mary Page," said he. " Who is she? '• 
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" She's the girl who was in this room with 
Mr. Pollock/' spoke the stolid waiter. " It 
was her we found senseless on the floor be- 
side him when we ran into the room after 
the shot was fired." 

" I see." There was triumph in the voice 
of the police inspector. " And who else was 
in the room? " 

" No one." 

Again there fell a silence; and this time 
no one stirred, not a breath of a whisper 
was heard. The white face of Philip Lang- 
don seemed sunken and old. 

"Where is Mary Page?" The official 
asked the question of the stolid waiter. In- 
stantly the man turned toward the alcove; 
one hand pointed. 

" She is " he began, and then stopped, 

his face blank, his jaw fallen. " She's gone," 
he cried, amazed. 

With a leap Philip Langdon gained the 
alcove. The man had spoken the truth. 
The couch upon which Mary had lain was 
unoccupied ; a window beside it stood open, 
the curtains stirring in the night wind; but 
Mary Page had disappeared. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE 

A MOMENT or two after Philip Langdon 
had turned away from her to give his atten- 
tion to the Police, Mary Page had opened 
her eyes. Faintly, as though from afar off, 
the sound of the voices in the room into 
which the alcove opened came to her, and by 
degrees she began to sense the meaning of 
the words. She passed one hand over her 
eyes with the gesture of one trying to re- 
member; then she arose and clinging to the 
back of a chair for support, she stood listen- 
ing. 

The voices no longer seemed far away; 
the haze of unconsciousness had completely 
passed ; things were sharp and well defined. 
Suddenly something was said which caused 
her to start ; her head went up, her hand was 
pressed to her heart. 

" She would have shot him then/' the 
voice of Shale was saying, '' if it hadn't been 
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for a mounted policeman coming between 
them.'* 

With the faintly retmned color once more 
fading from her cheeks, Mary, her hand still 
pressed to her heart, moved toward the en- 
trance to the alcove. No one saw her, the 
eyes of aU were fastened upon Shale and the 
Police Inspector. She saw Langdon, with 
set and intent face, also with his gaze upon 
the two men — ^then the body of Pollock, hud- 
dled and hideous, met her eyes, the blood 
smear upon his breast showing with ghastly 
distinctness. A scream which was never 
sounded arose to her lips; her eyes dilated, 
her hands covered her face to shut out the 
sight. Then faint, her soul swimming in 
fear, she crept back into the alcove. 

Like a caged thing, unreasoning, appar- 
ently, with but a single thought in her mind 
— to leave the object of her fright as far be- 
hind as possible — ^she looked about. The 
open window with its curtains stirrring in 
the light wind, was before her — outside was 
a fire-escape; with not an instant's hesita- 
tion she passed through the window and 
down the iron ladder ; then she stepped from 
the lowest nmg into the semi-darkness of 
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what seemed to be a sort of alley. On every 
side were taU buildings ; the narrow, canyon- 
like passage ran off between like a noisome 
thing which hugged the shadows and feared 
the light. With a breath of prayer on her 
lips, Mary moved along in the shadows; 
hardly had she gone a half dozen steps when 
she felt a touch upon her arm, and looking 
up, she saw the shadowy outline of a man 
at her side. 

" Hello,** said he. " You got here at last, 
eh?" 

With rapidly beating heart Mary drew 
away a step ; mutely she strove to pierce the 
gloom that she might get some idea as to 
what manner of person it was. 

" IVe been waiting for you a good half 
hour," said the man. "And, believe me, 
this alley is no cozy comer to lounge in." 

Still Mary made no answer. The man 
grunted contemptuously. 

"You're scared," said he. "You ain't 
got a peep left in you and all because of 
Pollock." 

Mary gasped ; her groping hands felt for 
support; leaning against a waU she waited, 
still making no reply. 
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" I heard it around in front while I was 
talking to a cab driver/' said the man, '' and 
I came here right away so's to be sure to be 
on hand when you came down. Don't 
worry, it's nothing to be scared about. A 
guy like Pollock was bound to be cracked 
by somebody, some day." 

Mary turned with a cry and rushed away 
into the darkness. But quick as was her 
movement, the man was quicker. He had 
caught up with her in a dozen yards; his 
hand closed upon her arm with a powerful 
grip, and he whirled her about with an im- 
patient oath. 

" Don't I tell you there ain't no use being 
scared? " spoke he. " Don't I? You're all 
right. Nobody seen you come down the 
fire-escape, did they? " 

" No," breathed Mary, her voice strange 
with fear. 

" Then what are you shivering about? 
Are you sorry you done it? " 

Once more the cry arose to Mary's lips? 
this time the man caught her arm in a strong 
grip and prevented her moving away. 

" Cut that stuflF outl " commanded he 
angrily. ** Have you lost your senses ? This 
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ain't no way to act. You*d think I was here 
to give you up to the cops, instead of to get 
you safe away." 

" Safe away I *' Incredulity was strong in 
the whispered words. 

"Sure!" There was amazement in the 
man's voice. " I've fixed it so we can get 
into Barker's by the back window. To come 
right out of the alley ain't safe now, after 
what's happened; anyhow, it's always best 
to have more than one chance for a get- 
away. So come along, and don't make no 



noise." 



The girl stumbled after him blindly. The 
fear of what she had heard at Falconi's 
completely possessed her ; who the man was, 
and what manner of place Barker's might 
be, she had no idea. That she might be 
plunging into deeper danger was a thought 
which her mind, in its numbed state, failed 
to grasp. She could only think of the police, 
of the words of the grim-faced inspector, of 
the law — ^that grewsome thing which de- 
voiu's victims. She must escape. Here was 
a way of effecting it. Sobbing, trembling, 
she crept after the man through the grim 
alley. Her eyes were blinded by tears ; and 
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her weak steps made progress difficult. Af- 
ter a little the man stopped. 

" Say," demanded he, " what's the trou- 
ble? Can't you see?" 

" It's dark," she said, in a low voice. 

" I guess it must be you just coming out 
from under the electrics," suggested her con- 
ductor. " I got everything spotted pretty 
good, myself." 

He took her arm and helped her along. 
Beside a huge bulk, towering aloft to the 
narrow strip of starlit sky, he paused once 
more. 

" Here we are," said he. " Can you see 
the lights up there? Well, Barker's going 
full blast tonight; and being in the back the 
bulls never notice it." 

He put his fingers to his lips and blew a 
few far-reaching notes. A head appeared 
at an unlighted window, far up the waU, 
and an answering signal sounded. 

" Good," muttered the man. Then to 
Mary. " That's Larry the Josh. Do what 
he tells you now when you get up there, 
Sadie; he's all right." 

Mary did not note the name by which he 
addressed her; but, looking fearfully up, 
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she did note the fact that the man above was 
passing something out of the window, 

'' He's all right/' continued the man at her 
side. "But, of course, you don't want to 
tell him anything. If Larry knew that 
you'd got yourself invited to a supper party, 
at Falconi's for the purpose of annexing 
about a quart of diamonds worn by the 
other women, he'd show too much interest, 
maybe. Do what he tells you, but say noth- 
ing. Then you'll be all right." 

Just then something from above touched 
Mary on the shoulder, and the man seized it. 
It was a rope with a sling at the end of the 
sort known as a boatswain's chair. 

Keep your nerve now," spoke the man. 

This thing's perfectly safe." He adjusted 
the sling deftly and liien gave a couple of 
tugs upon the rope, evidently a signal. 
" Fend yourself off from the wall," he whis- 
pered as someone above began to heave on 
the line. " And keep a good grip. I'll see 
you in an hour." 

Mary saw the man slink away in the gloom 
of the alley ; then slowly she felt herself lifted 
from the ground, and ascend, now past the 
windows of the first, then the second floor, 
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and finally arrived at the third. Here the 
window was open and strong arms reached 
out and drew her in. 

The window was then closed, the blinds 
were drawn down and a light was turned on. 
Mary found herself face to face with a rough 
looking man who surveyed her with small^ 
inquisitive eyes. Two other men were in 
the room, and to these the rough looking 
man turned with a wave of the hand. 

" That'll do," stated he. " You can both 
beat it." 

Obediently the two left the room, and 
again the man tiumed his small, inquisitive 
eyes upon Mary. 

" Friend of Budge Dudley's, eh? " spoke 
he. " AU right; Budge is a friend of mine, 
and I'm always willing to do the right thing 
by a pal." Then, curiously : " But, say, 
kid — ^what's it all about — cops? " 

Mary nodded. The place was cold and 
she had left Falconi's without even so much 
as a scarf. Her beautiful shoulders and 
arms shone like satin under the light; the 
rich folds of her gown clung to her form, 
suggesting a beauty which made the man's 
eyes glisten. 
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" All right,*' said he. " To get you away 
from the cops is a trick I'd turn twice a day. 
But/' and his glance took in the full details 
of her costume, "it must have been some 
swell job you were on to call for that rig." 

There was a moment's silence, the man 
evidently awaiting a reply; but as Mary 
made none, he grinned and went on. 

" Nothing to commimicate, eh ? All right ; 
Budge Dudley was always a kind of close 
worker; when he had anything on hand he 
generally kept it to himself." He stood 
thoughtfully for a moment, then said : " You 
stick right here. When he comes, I'll send 
him in to you." He went to a door and 
with his hand on the knob, nodded. " So 
long," said he. 

He opened the door ; a flood of light came 
through from beyond, the roar of many 
voices, queer whirling and clicking sounds 
and the thick haze of cigar smoke. Then 
the door closed and Mary was alon^. For 
a moment she stood like a beautiful statue, 
her hands clasped, her lovely face white, 
wondering and full of suflFering, then little 
by little, as no immediate peril seemed to 
threaten her, she recovered her poise; her 
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brain began once more to work clearly. 
From beyond the door through which Larry 
the Josh had passed, came dully the sounds 
which she had heard when it was opened. 
Timidly, yet curiously, she approached the 
door; with her ear to its edge the sounds 
were made distinct, but not sufficiently so 
as to convey any idea of their 'character. 
Then gaining courage she turned the knob; 
the door opened an inch or two and she 
peered through. 

The room beyond was both huge and gor- 
geous ; it seemed crowded with men who sat 
and stood about tables, smoking and seem- 
ing intent upon what was proceeding. At 
one end was a sideboard at which presided 
two white- jacketed colored men; wines and 
liquors were being poured into rows of 
glasses, waiters were hurrying here and there 
with trays holding delicate food, fruit, and 
wines. 

Though the girl did not know it, Barker's 
was famous in the night life of New York 
as the most magnificently equipped gam- 
bling place in the city. At the roulette 
wheels, faro, poker, and crap tables then 
running, fortunes were staked nightly— 
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desperate men risked the hazard of chance; 
rich men were made poor and poor men 
poorer — ^and behind all the gilded soulless 
machinery of the place sat Barker, smooth, 
sleek, smiling — ^avarice personified. 

The whirling wheels, the tmning cards, 
the stacks of chips and of money, told Mary, 
inexperienced as she was, the nature of the 
place; she noticed the men about the tables, 
their set faces and intent, greedy eyes, fas- 
cinating her. Then the thought of Budge 
Dudley's promise to come for her in an hour 
occurred to her. It was one of the few 
things which the man had said which her 
fear had permitted her to understand at the 
time. But she had heard everything, her 
mind had retained it, and now, bit by bit, it 
all came back to her, and she imderstood« 

"There was a girl — one of the supper 
party — ^who was a thief,'* she told herself. 
" She attended the supper party to steal 
from someone, and was to escape unnoticed 
by way of the fire-escape. The man in the 
dark mistook me for her; but when he 
turns he will see his mistake and '* 



She paused, still holding the door to the 
gaming-room slightly open and trying to 
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picture the result of the man's discovery. 
But the mental limning was still in process 
when there came a sudden and startling in- 
terruption. A door was flung open, a man 
leaped into the crowded room, excitement in 
his face and both hands gesticulating madly« 

" The policel '' 

All leaped to their feet ; tables and chairs 
were overturned, money and chips and para- 
phernalia were scattered about the floor; 
cries, oaths, instructions, arose in a bedlam 
of sound. Windows were flung up, but 
those who sprang to them shrank back at 
sight of the leap ; then the police, in uniform 
and plain clothes, rushed into the place, 
weapons drawn and stem conmiands upon 
their lips. 

To all others in the place the thing was a 
raid upon Barker's gambling house, but to 
Mary Page it had another and more awful 
meaning. The police had been in search of 
her; they had learned of her hiding place; 
they had come for her to drag her away, to 
charge her with taking David Pollock's life, 
with murder! 

Instinctively she closed the door; with 
pale face and eyes once more filled with wild 
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terror she looked about for a way of escape. 
Only the windows were possible, and to- 
ward these she had taken a half dozen waver- 
ing steps when she heard a heavy hand upon 
the door, then it was thrown back against 
the wall, and with a moan of despair she 
found herself in the clutch of a man from 
headquarters. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION 

The plain clothes man whirled Mary Page 
round and looked into her face. Then he 
turned his head and called sharply to some-> 
one in the gaming-room. 

"Hello, there, Riley I Come in here a 
minute." 

In a moment another man entered. He 
had the same square face, the same sort of 
derby hat, the same compact build as the 
first. 

" Take a look here," said the first detec- 
tive. " Is this the woman you want? " 
Riley approached and examined Mary Page 
carefully. The poor girl shrank back, cov- 
ering her eyes with trembUng hands, in the 
hope that thereby she could blot out the 
horrible letters — a ghastly red — ^which 
seemed to whirl before them, forming, dis- 
solving, and reforming into that dreadful 
word: MURDER I 
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But the plain clothes man roughly 
snatched her hands away. 

" None of that I '' commanded he. " And 
hold your head up so's I can get a right 
kind of look at you." 

He studied the girl f rcnn under frowning 
brows. Then he rubbed his square chin and 
looked at his colleague. 

" At first glance I'd say it was her,*' said 
he. " The clothes are right — glad rags, and 
not too many. But " — ^He shook his head 
uncertainly — ^** I don't know. I wouldn't be 
sure." 



" Right," said the other briefly. " We'll 
take her in, anyhow. Our warrants cover 
everyone found in Barker's place." 

"Wait a second I" Biley still looked at 
Mary. " What's your name? " he asked. 

As she stood trembling and silent, he 
added : " Don't deny it, now ; you're Maggie 
Hale, the girl who hangs around the swell 
restaurants looking for victims for Barker 
to trim." As no answer came from Mary 
Page, Riley nodded to his mate. " I guess 
it's her, all right. If it wasn't she'd deny 
it." 

From the street below came the danging 
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of many gongs ; in the gorgeously fitted up 
gaming-room the police had the two score 
or more gamblers rounded up and hand- 
cuffed* Some of the captives were of the 
careless, hard-drinking kiiad who loved play 
for the excitement it brought ; others were of 
the cool, calculating sort who lived by the 
sharp use of their wits. But by far the 
greater proportion was the wolf -type, the 
dangerous criminal always ready to turn his 
hand to any deed of deceit or violence, and 
who now stood scowling and with sneering 
lips under the ready revolvers of the police. 

Amid the cautious clanging of the gongs 
in the street, there came a tramping of feet 
on the stairs; an additional force of police- 
men, those who had been left to guard all 
possible means of escape, now appeared. 

*^ Wagons all backed up," announced a 
brisk looking sergeant to the gray mustached 
official in command of the raiding party. 

" All right," replied the captain. With 
an unerring eye he indicated one after the 
other, the dangerous individuals among the 
prisoners. 

"Take these down first," directed he. 
** Have each two handcuffed to a patrolman 
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and use the night stick if they so much as 
peep." 

Scowling and with hitter exclamations, the 
indicated gamblers were manacled to police- 
men, who led them out in pairs, and down to 
the street where a line of patrol- wagons were 
awaiting. One by one these were filled and 
dashed away, guarded inside by burly oflS- 
cers and on each side by mounted men, ready 
to frustrate any attempt at escape. 

There was but a single remaining wagon; 
and among thb last to be led down to this 
was Mary Page. At the foot of the stairs 
the keen-eyed captain of police held up his 
hand and the plain clothes men with Mary 
came to a halt. 

"Who is this?" asked the official. 

" We think it's Maggie Hale, Barker's de- 
coy," said Riley. " But neither of us have 
ever seen her, so we're not sure." 

" Have Bond take a look at her when you 
get her to the station," directed the captain. 
" He's up on all this high-class stool pigeon 
stuff." 

Mary a moment later foimd herself in the 
patrol-wagon together with some half dozen 
men. As the vehicle whirled away over the 
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stones the men, mostly youthful and all un- 
der the influence of liquor, sang loudly and 
discordantly; also they laughed and jeered 
at the silent guard of policemen. Mary 
crouched, shivering and white, at the rear 
end, her frightened face and mute agony 
appealed to one of the officers, and he said 
with rough kindliness : 

"Cold, sis?'* 

" Yes," said the girl, her bare arms clasped 
over her breast, her fair shoulders gleaming 
and unprotected. 

The policeman called to a mate who sat 
with the driver. 

" Hey, Kelly, throw me that extra coat 
oflF the front seat, there." 

Kelly did as was bidden; it was a heavy 
blue policeman's coat with shining buttons, 
and the good-natured policeman threw it 
over the girl's shoulders and fastened it 
under her chin. 

" There you are," said he. " Now, just 
pull it around you and you'll be snug 
enough." 

Mary murmured her4hanks; it was the 
first bit of kindness, so it seemed, that had 
been done her all that eventful night, and 
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she tried to find courage in it. But all the 
kindness, ail the good-will in the world could 
not wipe out the ghastly red letters which 
still danced and formed and reformed in her 
mind. Murder I She saw the gray prison 
walls, the great gate, the gloomy corridors, 
the narrow cell. Also she saw the flaring 
headlines in the public prints; the morbid 
crowds before the bulletin boards reading 
how she, the rising yoimg actress, had shot 
a man to death. Before the eyes of her mind 
then came the cheerless courtroom, thronged 
with the curious ; upon the bench was a hard- 
faced judge; at the bar, lawyers with their 
papers and learned arguments. With hor- 
ror she thought of the twelve who would 
have her life in their hands — a jury of 
strange, unsympathetic men. She saw, with 
a hand of ice clutching at her heart, herself 
condemned; she saw the dreary agonizing 
days felt by the condemned, go by; and then, 
with a smothered cry which brought the at- 
tention of both policemen and trapped gam- 
blers to her, she saw the death chair with all 
its grim horror, in the pale light of earl^ 
morning. 
But this panorama of terror was now 
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|. brought to a halt, for the moment at least, 
* by the patrol wagon drawing up before the 
,;; station. The gamblers were, under a strong 
guard, permitted to alight, and then all were 
led into the building. A gray-haired red- 
faced sergeant sat at a high desk with a 
huge blotter before him; he took the names 
of the prisoners with business-like celerity 
and as each was done with he was taken 
away to the cells. At last Mary alone re- 
mained. The sergeant glanced at her in- 
guiringly* 

" What name? " he asked. 
But the girl made no reply. It was dimly 
in her mind that she must say nothing. Now 
that she was taken, she must be mute. For 
she had read of the methods of the police — 
the remorseless inquisition called the third 
degree which tore admissions from fright- 
ened unaccustomed people, and then used 
them to aid in their convictions. There was 
but one way to save herself from this and 
that was to answer no questions whatsoever 
—not even those which might fix her identity 
«^--until she had seen Philip Langdon. 

" What name? " asked the house sergeant 
Once more. 
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But Mary was silent. The plain clothes 
man, Riley, grinned. 

"She don't seem to be saying anything 
tonight," said he. " Put her down as any 
old thing, serge, till somebody can identify 
her. We'll place her by morning." 

But in this the detective was wrong. 
Dawn found Mary in a dim cell, her beauti- 
ful face hidden in her roimd arms, her golden 
hair streaming all about her. Man after 
man had been brought in to look at her, but 
still she remained unknown. Bond, the man 
who had been depended upon to name her 
as the decoy of Barker's gambling house, 
gave her one keen, brief look and shook his 
head positively. 

" It's not the Hale woman," he said. 
" Don't know who she is. Never saw her 
before." 

The huge presses in the basements of news- 
paper buildings threw their thousands of 
printed and folded journals into neat piles. 
On the front page of each, spread over the 
top of two, three, or four columns, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the paper, was the 
sensational headline telling of the murder of 
David Pollock by Mary Page. Already the 
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delivery men had them on the streets; 
trucks laden with them rmnbled into the rail- 
road stations, they began to flare upon the 
news-stands opening for the morning's trade. 

The pronouncement by the police that a 
famous actress, young and beautiful, had 
fired the fatal shot, had stirred the reporters 
to a high pitch of interest. And the fact that 
the girl had escaped from imder the hands 
of one of New York's keenest inspectors 
and was still at large, thrilled their hearts 
with joy. The shrewdest men in the game 
hung about police headquarters hoping for 
developments; the local room saw little 
groups perched upon worn desks, cigars and 
pipes alight and eagerly discussing the situa- 
tion. Night editors clung to their desks in 
the hope of news that would provide a sen- 
sational fillip for the big city edition. 

" Where is Mary Page? " was the uni- 
versal question. 

Newspaper men, detectives, patrolmen, 
were searching high and low; not a nook 
was left unvisited, not a corner but was ex- 
amined. DetaUs were watching the raiboad 
stations; each road was guarded by motor- 
cycle and mounted policemen to prevent the 
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girl's escape by means of a motor ear. As 
the city awoke and amazedly read the news 
at its thousands of breakfast tables, it took 
up the question: 

" Where is Mary Page? " 

And during all the search, in the midst of 
all the wonder, the precautions, the preven- 
tatives against her escape, Mary Page sat in 
her narrow cell, sobbing out her poor heart — 
already in the clutches of the law — ^but, blind 
thing that it is — ^it did not know. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LANGDON'S DESPAIR 

The city was well astir and the story began 
to spread. Upon the news-stands were 
piled great heaps of damp newspapers fresh 
from the press, the black headlines proclaim- 
ing the sensational facts in their emphatic 
way. In the subway trains, in the surface 
cars, at breakfast tables, upon street corners, 
people devoured the story of the killing of 
Pollock and of the escape of Mary Page. 

" It was a frame-up of some kind ! '' ex- 
claimed the knowing ones, " She never 
could have got away from the cops if they 
hadn't turned their heads or winked at it." 

" How do they know she killed him? " 
asked the others. " No one saw her do it." 

And to this, others again, replied glibly. 

" Oh, she must have had it in for him. 
Don't this friend of the dead man's — Shale 
— ^tell how she kept Pollock's revolver and 
how she once tried to shoot him in the park. 
And it was the very same weapon he was 
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killed with. And more than that: it couldn't 
have been anyone else; no one was in the 
room where the murder was done except 
the two." 

Newsboys shouted the facts in the street; 
the theatrical district was astir hours earlier 
than usual; actors in dressing gowns, and 
actresses in negligee, pored over the news, 
amazed and wondering, in their hotel rooms 
or apartments. But the police, as time 
passed, were fairly confounded. No trace 
of the girl was to be had, search as they 
would; it was as if the ground had opened 
and swallowed her. 

" Keep at it," the commissioner instructed 
the inspectors, when he reached his office and 
heard headquarters' version of the case, 
" She is somewhere in the city. Don't miss 
a trick, and you'll take her before night." 

But if the public was amazed and the po- 
lice department confounded — ^what was the 
state of mind of Philip Langdon ! The night 
had been one of feverish activity; he had 
searched high and low — ^no possible place 
was overlooked, but his results were no bet- 
ter than those of the authorities. Mary was 
not to be foimd. 
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And now, hollow-eyed and tense, he paced 
his office; l^s hands were clenched, his jaw 
was set, his expression was one of despair. 
Through the glass of his office door he saw 
the clerks and stenographer, each with a 
newspaper, greedily absorbing the story. 
Faintly from the street far below came the 
cries of the newsboys. In his mind's-eye he 
called up a picture of the whole vast city — 
curious, morbid, clamoring for more and 
more intimate details. 

"It's frightful— frightful!" cried the 
young man. " The idea of that gentle girl 
being charged with a thing like this — being 
himted like a wild thing — being forced to 
hide in God knows what, cranny or hovel ! " 
His clenched hands lifted. "And all be- 
cause of Dave Pollock — as black-hearted a 
wolf as ever prowled at large, and who de- 
served to die if ever man did! " 

He paused in his pacing ; before him was 
a mirror; and into this he peered intently, 
marking his pallor, liis hollow eyes and 
tense expression. 

" One night," he told himself in a low tone. 
" Only one, and I'm already like a ghost." 
He covered his face with his hands for an 
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instant, then once more flung them outward. 
"Oh, Mary, dear, dear little girl." His 
voice had sunk to a sort of moan. " I don't 
seem to be able to help you, no matter what 
I do. Fate itself seems against us both." 

In the outer office the clerk laid down his 
newspaper; he was a bushy-haired youth 
with carefully manicured nails, and he in- 
spected these as he spoke to the stenog- 
rapher. 

"" Looks as if they had it on her, don't it? 

The girl looked up ; resentment was in her 
face and her eyes snapped. 

" I don't care," she declared. " She's a 
sweet, nice girl! I've talked to her here in 
the office and I've seen her on the stage, and 
if she killed him, it was his own fault. He 
deserved it." 

" If you only knew something of the case 
you'd make a fine witness for the defense 
when she comes to trial," said the manicured 
youth humorously. " You'd say everything 
you could to help her out, wouldn't you? " 

"Well, why shouldn't I? She's like an 
angel compared with a devfl when you put 
her and that man Pollock side by side. He's 
been a beast. Everyone knows that. 
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" Well, the law don't go much on such 
things. It'll want to know if she shot him^ 
or no; and the juiy'U decide accordingly." 

" Any twelve men that would send a girl 

to the chair for " but the stenographer's 

remarks were cut short by the door opening 
and a woman entering the room. She was a 
frowsy looking woman, in faded, disordered 
clothes; her gray hair straggled out from 
under a battered hat with feathers, and her 
face was reddened with drink. She ap- 
proached the clerk's desk with diffident step. 

" Is this the lawyers office? " she asked in 
a throaty voice, her unsteady eyes trying to 
fasten themselves on the bushy-haired youth. 

" Yes, but not the lawyer you want," the 
clerk replied. "We don't handle police 
com-t cases. Four doors down the corridor. 
That's the place you want. You'll see the 
name Sharkey on the door." 

But the woman held to a comer of the 
desk and shook her head. 

" I know Counsellor Sharkey," she de- 
clared. " And he's a skin. He'll take your 
money and then let them send you up." She 
looked about; on the desk lay some printed 
stationery; indicating the name "Philip 
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Langdon " with one finger, she said: " This 
is the name she told me. This is the name 
I want." 

" Who told you? " asked the clerk. 

But the woman winked sagaciously. 

"I guess you'd like to know, wouldn't 
you? " said she. *' But you ain't a-going to. 
I'm here to see Counsellor Langdon; and 
what I've got to tell, I'll tell to him." 

The clerk looked across at the stenog- 
rapher ; and that young lady nodded in the 
affirmative. 

" Better tell him about her," she said. " It 
might be something." 

The clerk arose, opened the door of the 
private office and looked in. 

"Woman wants to see you, Mr. Lang- 
don," said he. " Someone sent her, she says ; 
but she'll not say who or what it's about." 

" Send her in," said Langdon. 

The woman made her way into the inner 
office and posed in the center of a rug? 
Is this the Counsellor? " she inqmred. 
Yes," replied the young attorney. 
All right," she said. Then in a confi- 
dential sort of way: " Last night I was 
pinched and got taken to the station house. 
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But the judge let me off this morning," she 
grinned, " when I promised him I'd ease off 
on the stuff/' 

Langdon glanced impatiently into the 
outer oflSce as though about to call the clerk 
to show the caller out. But she held up one 
hand admonishingly. 

" Now don't do anything like that," she 
said. "Hold your horses. I didn't come 
here to tell you my troubles, I was asked 
to come to tell you someone's else.'" 

He turned and looked at her. 

" It's all right," she assiu'ed him. " No 
stall. I'm giving you the facts. They put 
me down on the blotter as being a bit soaked 
and they locked me up in a cell. I thought 
it was going to be a private one, but some 
time late in the night they brought in a lot 
of people — some party that'd been pulled, I 
giiess. One of them was a girl and they put 
her in along with me." 

" A girl! " Wild surmise was in Lang- 
don's eyes ; he stared at the woman eagerly. 

" Yes, and as classy a one as I ever put 
my two eyes on," stated the woman. " And 
dressed just like a girl in a picture. I asked 
her who she was, but she wouldn't tell ; and 
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when I asked her what she was in for, she 
wouldn't tell that either. Not that she was 
uppish or anything, I could see that; hut 
because she was scared clean through to the 
heart." 

"What was she like?" asked Langdon, 
now on his feet, his hands gesturing sharply. 

"Yellow hair," said the woman, "like 
silk. And blue eyes, and skin like an* in- 
fant's." And while the young man gazed at 
her, his surprise too great for speech, she 
fumbled in a shabby handbag and took 
out a scrap of paper. " When I told hep 
I'd like as not get off in the morning," said 
she, " she gave me this and asked me if I'd 
hold my tongue and bring it — ^the paper, I 
mean," with another grin, " to you.'* 

Langdon had the scrap in his hands in a 
moment, and his eyes took in the penciled 
words : 

" Philip — come to me, — ^Maby." 

He crushed the paper in his hands and 
stood looking at the woman. 

" You say you don't know how she came 
to be there? " said he. 

" No. She came in with a crowd that had 
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been pulled somewhere. I didn't get a 
chance to talk to any of the others." 
What police station is it? " 
My regular one/' and again the woman 
grinned. " I wouldn't patronize any other 
'■ — ^the one on 59th Street." 

With a face set like stone, the young at- 
torney called to the clerk ; putting a bill into 
the woman's not reluctant palm, he grabbed 
up his hat and in a few moments was in the 
street hailing a taxi. 

Then as the machine rushed through the 
traffic, he sat back, his brain beating and 
throbbing, his lips forming and re-forming 
the words. 

" She's in the hands of the police 1 No one 
but me — ^no one — can save her now I " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE MARK OF THE BEAST 

The taxi with Philip Langdon inside drew 
up at the door of the police station on 59th 
Street; the young man leaped out and en- 
tered at the big swinging doors. A police- 
man standing inside nodded to him. 

" Morning, Mr. Langdon," said he. 

" How are you? " said Philip in return. 
His eyes went about. " All straightened up 
for the day? " 

" Not yet. The judge is still here; had 
a lot of work today. Barker's place was 
pulled last night — ^gambling house, you 
know." 

Young Langdon gasped. A gambling 
house! And the police had found Mary 
there. 

'* No other raids, were there? " he asked, 
to make sure. 

" No," replied the policeman. " But that 
was enough; got quite an army of them." 
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Then confidentially : " Was you sent for to 
look after anybody? " 

'' Yes/^ said Philip. 

** Well, the judge's feeling all right this 
morning; go right in and tell it to him." 

Langdon nodded his thanks to the good- 
natured guardian of the peace; for, be it 
known, a great deal depends upon the state 
of mind of a police magistrate; and an at- 
torney finds it helpful if the " judge is feel- 
ing aU right," as the poUceman put it. En- 
tering the hearing room, the young attorney 
found a number of policemen and well- 
dressed male prisoners; these latter were 
being led out at a side door to waiting vans, 
and Langdon at once mentally classed them 
as those taken in the gambling house raid 
who could not find bail. Several police re- 
porters were also present, their interest hav- 
ing been stirred by the fact that some men 
well known in business and professional 
circles had been taken in the raid. One of 
the reporters chanced to know Langdon by 
sight and eagerly communicated the young 
attorney's identity to his friends. At once 
they surrounded him. 

" Any news, Mr. Langdon? " asked one* 
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"Anjrthing about the shooting you would 
care to say for publication." 

"Not at this moment," said the young 
man. " And then in a tone which at once 
drew their attention, he added: "Perhaps 
in a very little while there will be some- 
thing." 

The reporters exchanged quick looks and 
the little knot about Langdon drew tighter. 
lAt this moment the side door closed with a 
bang upon the last of the gamblers, and the 
magistrate, a stout, sharp-looking man with 
heavy-rimmed glasses and a raucous voice, 
rapped upon the desk before him and called : 

" What about the girl? Is she ready to 
talk?" 

A policeman at the door leading into the 
cell-room stepped forward. 

" She ain't said a word, your honor," said 
he. " Can't do a thing with her." 

The policeman opened the door of the 
cell-room and spoke to the turnkey within: 

" In a moment, your honor," he said over 
his shoulder to the judge." 

" When you say not at this moment, what 
do you mean? " asked one of the newspaper 
men of Langdon. 
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" Exactly what the words imply," re- 
turned the young attorney. 

" Do you mean that youVe heard some- 
thing of the whereabouts of Mary Page? " 
Eagerly they craned their necks; hungrily 
their ears waited for the answer. 

" I have heard something of the where- 
abouts of Mary Page," said Langdon. 

There was a stir inside the cell-room; the 
policeman at the door beckoned to someone 
unseen. 

" This way," said he. 

" Where has she been? " asked a reporter. 
" Where is she now? " 

" She is — and has been through the night 
—there!" 

The pointing finger of Langdon indicated 
the cell-room door and at that very moment, 
Mary Page, pale, beautiful, her white shoul- 
ders and arms gleaming like marble in the 
cold daylight of the dingy hearing room, 
appeared. Electrified, the reporters grasped 
the situation; a dozen questions soxmded in 
Langdon's ears; but he was deaf to them; 
the only thing he saw was the white arms 
held out to him, the only thing he heard was 
the voice which cried : 
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Philip I 

With a bound he was at her side, his arms 
about her, his face held close to her own, his 
eyes looking into hers. 

"Mary, my dear, dear child," he whis- 
pered. 

" Oh, Philip, I'm glad youVe come. I 
waited and waited for you, dear. And my 
poor heart was breaking." 

Though he did not look around, Langdon 
sensed the fact that Mary's identity was 
now known to the police ; the reporters' hur- 
ried questions had .conveyed the news to both 
them and the magistrate. 

" Mary," whispered the yoimg man to her, 
and there was a thrill of fear in the hushed 
tones. " What shall I do? '• 

The blue eyes looked into his face; and 
when she spoke, her voice was steady. 

" Do, Philip ? Why, that which will most 
surely set me free." 

He drew in a long, shuddering breath; 
slowly his arms slipped from about her. He 
stood for a moment gazing at her, and she 
was startled to see how haggard he looked, 
how hollow were the usually bright, good- 
humored eyes 1 
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He stood for a moment without move- 
menty then with a sudden resolution he 
turned to the magistrate who had sat in 
silence gazing at the scene before him. 

"Your Honor," said Langdon, in a 
strained, low-pitched voice, " I desire to say 

in the presence of all here that I " but 

his voice broke and fell away ; the young man 
stood staring ahead after the fashion of one 
to whom a new idea had come. Then he 
reared his head ; in a voice and with a man- 
ner remarkably altered, he resumed : " In 
the presence of all here I want to say that 
I know Mary Page to be innocent of the 
shooting of Dave Pollock.'* He took the 
girl by the hand and led her forward to the 
desk. " She now surrenders herself to the 
law, knowing that it will find her guiltless." 

For a moment there was silence, then the 
magistrate, adjusting his glasses, said: 

" Is this, then, the girl for whom the police 
have been searching? " 

" It is," replied Langdon. 

" Then I shall be forced to hold her to 
await action of the county authorities," said 
the magistrate. 

" Philip I " breathed Mary, frightened. 
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"My dear girl I" He pressed both her 
hands, his expression one of pain. Then to 
the magistrate who was making out the pa- 
pers he added : " I am prepared, yoiu* honor, 
to enter bail in any amoimt for the appear- 
ance of Miss Page when wanted." 

Sorry," spoke the official briefly. 
You'll have to make arrangements with 
the district attorney's office. As far as I can 
hear this is a serious case; and I'll take no 
chances until I'm consulted by people who 
are responsible." 

Then the reporters gathered about like a 
group of human interrogation points. 

" Would you care to state, Miss Page," 
queried one, "how you managed to leave 
Falconi's restaurant last night without hav- 
ing been seen? " 

" And, also," asked another eagerly, " do 
you care to state just how you came to be 
present in Barker's place when the police 
arrested the inmates? " 

Mary looked at them with troubled face, 
her slim hands clasped before her ; but Lang- 
don put an abrupt stop to the inquisition bjr 
saying decidedly: 

"' Grcntlemen, Miss Page has nothing to 
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say at this time, or in the future, upon these 
or any other matters connected with the case. 
Of course, a public statement is necessary, as 
the affair is one which concerns the public. 
I shall prepare such a statement dinging the 
course of the day, and it may be had by any 
of you who care to call at my ojBBce in the 
North building/' ♦ 

Disappointed, and yet seeing the justice 
of this, the reporters desisted. The district 
attorney's office was called, as was poUce 
headquarters; hurried orders, exclamations 
of surprise and gratification, and many ques- 
tions came over the wire; and within a few 
moments after, Mary and Langdon were re- 
seated in an automobile with a group of 
plain clothes men and whirling toward head- 
quarters. 

Here a rim of grim-faced men siurounded 
the girl; a stenographer at a side table sat 
with ready pencil and notebook. There was 
some question as to the presence of Langdon, 
but the young man was well known to the 
higher police officials and to one of these he 
said: 

" I'm not here to place anything in your 
way. On the contrary, I am as interested 
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as you are in getting at all Miss Page knows 
of this affair. I am confident of her inno- 
cence, and a complete sifting of the case 
can only end in her being discharged." 
Then turning to Mary who stood with both 
hands tightly gripping his arm, he said: 
" Tell everything which might have a bear- 
ing upon the case, go slowly ; and remember 
you are not being tried. These are only the 
pohce." 

The girl gazed about at the circle of 
square, hard faces ; the keen eyes were fast- 
ened upon her steadfastly; in the expres- 
sions of all she saw only the desire to fasten 
upon her the guilt of Dave Pollock's death, 
and a little shudder ran through her. Hold- 
ing still tighter to the arm of Langdon, she 
began in a low voice to answer the questions 
asked her. 

" Yes, my name is Mary Page ; I have an 
apartment in the Dolly Madison Hotel on 
59th Street. I have lived in New York for 
about ten years. I was reared in the coun- 
try; and have been on the stage for about 
seven years." 

" How long have you known Dave Pol- 
lock? " 
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"For a rery long time — ^since I was a 
cfafld, in fact. My experiences with him 
hare not always been favorable; he drank 
hard and he was not nice when he drank." 

" You went with him last night to Fal- 
coni's?" 

" No. I went with Mr. Daniels, to meet 
some people whom he said it was necessary 
I should meet. I did not know Mr. Pollock 
was in the building until I " 

"Until you — ^what ?" There was 

eagerness in the police official's tone. 

" Until I looked in at the room where the 
police were and the crowd was, and saw," 
here the girl's voice sank to an awed whis- 
per, " and saw his dead body lying upon the 
floor." 

There was a stir among the police. 

" Do you mean to say that you did not see 
Pollock before that? You were seen to enter 
the room where he was known to be alone; 
a moment later he was shot down." 

" I was in the room — ^yes." The girl re- 
leased Langdon's arm and pressed her hands 
to her head. " But I do not know how I 
got there. The last I remember was the 
supper party. Mr. Daniels had been called 
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out of the room. The people had — ^had " 

here her face grew deathly pale and her 
hands trembled, "they had been drinking. 
I grew ill— someone offered me wine— and 
that's all I knew until — I saw the police and 
—the body." 

" You had been drinking, then? " said the 
inspector in charge of the examination. 

" Nol No I " Her hands went up in hor- 
ror; there was loathing in her face. 

" Do you deny that you ran out of the 
supper-room? " asked the police official. 

" No," said Mary Page faintly. 

" Do you deny that you entered the room 
where Dave Pollock was, a few moments 
afterward, killed? " 

" No," said Mary, in a still lower tone. 

Each man in the room drew in a deep 
breath; all, including Langdon, knew the 
nature of the next question. 

" Did you shoot Dave Pollock? " 

There was a pause ; the blood beat heavily 
in Langdon's temples, his hands were 
clenched in a grip like that of a man who 
was drowning. Mary Page's eyes were filled 
with fear ; she made a little fluttering gesture 
as though weakly trying to put from her 
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some frightful thing ; then her answer came 
breathlessly, faintly: 

" I don't know." 

The inspector took a step forward ; he was 
like a sullen, purposeful animal who saw 
what he had come to think his own, attempt- 
ing to escape. 

" What do you mean by that? " he asked 
harshly. " You either shot him or you did 
not shoot him. You must know which." 

Again came the weak fluttering gesture; 
and again came the breathless whisper : 

" I do not know." 

The police inspector tiu*ned upon Lang- 
don angrily. 

'" I thought you said you'd deal square 
with us ? I thought you said you wanted the 
truth?" 

Langdon's eyes were fixed upon Mary 
Page; there was a look of something like 
exultation in his face; and his gaze never 
shifted as he made reply: 

" And I meant what I said." 

The official laughed contemptuously; and 
the laugh was echoed by the others in the 
circle. 

Meant 1 Well, if you Ve not * fixed ' this 
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gjiYs story, I've never seen anything ' fixed ' 
since IVe been in the police business." 

"Fixed I" cried Langdon excitedly. 
"Did you say fixed!" Then in a louder 
tone — ^a tone in which the exultation already 
in his expression was plain, he added : " The 
entire matter is fixed — ^fixed by Providence 
— ^by Fate — by whatever you care to call it. 
This girl is innocent; but it is as she says, 
she does not know if she killed Dave Pol- 
lock or not. And I can prove it." 

"How?" All eyes were upon him; the 
square faces were each incredulous and 
hard. 

;^By thisl" The hand of LangdoM 
pointed to the bare shoulders of Mary Page. 
And as the gaze of the others followed the 
gesture, a cry of amazement came from their 
lips. For there, upon the smooth, gleaming 
shoulder of the girl, were a series of angry 
red marks — ^the prints, so it seemed — of 
clutching searing fingers which had burnt 
their way into the fair flesh. "By this: 
For behind it, gentlemen, stands all the 
learning of science and all the power of the 
lawl" 
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CHAPTER XV 

PILING UP THE EVIDENCE 

And when the police were done with Marf 
Page, the tired, weary girl was subjected to 
the harrowing examination of a domineering 
assistant district attorney. In the statement 
made to this personage, Mary repeated what 
she had abeady told the police, to it she 
added, imder broadsides of aggressive, loud- 
pitched questions, additional facts as to 
Dave Pollock, and how his affairs had, some- 
how, always run parallel with her own. 

" This is a strange sort of statement you 
have made. Miss Page," spoke the assistant 
district attorney as he had his stenographer 
read the notes of the examination. " If you 
desire to make any alteration in yoiu: an- 
swers, now is the time, for I warn you that 
those you have given will receive little con- 
sideration in court." 

" What I have told you is the truth," said 
Mary. " And I have nothing to alter, or to 
take back." 
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An hour later she stood in the door of the 
Tombs, Langdon's kiss on her lips. 

" My dear, my dear," he said, and his low- 
pitched voice held something like a moan of 
infinite agony. " I thought I might save you 
from this gloomy place. But, Mary, I am 
not strong enough ; I could not do it." 

She looked into his pale, drawn face and 
he was amazed at the courage he read in her 
eyes. 

" Philip," she said, " it is very dreadful. 
But it was not in your power, nor in any- 
one's power, to keep these gates closed for 
me. I must suffer as many have suflFered 
who have been brought here. But, oh, my 
dear, the future is in your hands. Fight for 
me, Philip ; save me 1 " 

" I will," said he, and there was an un- 
shaken purpose in his look. " I will, — ^if not 
by one means, then by another." 

She was already turning away with the 
kind-faced warden at her side, when she 
stopped. 

"My mother, Philip," she said. "My 
poor dear, little mother, there in the country. 
She will hear of this. Send for her, Philip ; 
comfort her ; arrange so that she can see me. 
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" I will, Mary," said the young man, in a 
low voicd. 

"And Janet I Send her to me, with 
some other things for me. She will know 
what to bring. Poor ehild, she'll be fright- 
ened, I know; but she'll do it for me, 
Philip." 

" Mary, Mary," said Langdon, and there 
was a break in his voice. " Anyone would 
do anything for you." 

She smiled at him and her hand waved a 
little kiss; then the great door swung shut 
and hid her from view. For a short space 
Langdon stood still ; his face was like a stone 
mask, so hard and set did it become. It 
were as though he looked into the future 
and saw the things which were to come — the 
heart-stopping things which were to loom 
through the mists of chance like shapeless 
monsters, crushing, gnawing, rending, 
branding the soul with ineffaceable mem- 
ories. Then he turned away, and with bent 
head and muttering lips hurried to a waiting 
taxi and drove to his office in the North 
Building. 

" Ring for a messenger," said he to his 
derk as he passed through the outer office. 
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"And, Miss Davis," to the stenographer^ 
" I want you at once." 

At his desk Langdon wrote a telegram 
which read: 

Mrs. Mabguerite Page^ 
Claremont, N. Y. 
"Don't worry. Mary all right. I'm look- 
ing after her. Come to city at once. 

Philip Langdon." 

When this had heen sent off, the young 
man paced the floor and dictated a long 
statement for the press. In conclusion he 
said: 

" These are the facts as far as it is ad- 
visable to make them public at this time, and 
as far as it is necessary for the public to 
know. There are certain important — one 
might say, sensational features, which it has 
been found necessary to keep in the back- 
groimd because they are to form the back- 
bone of the defense. What these are, the 
trial of Mary Page will develop — if she is 
ever brought to trial, which, in the face of 
the uncovered facts, I hardly think likely." 

The newspapers eagerly seized upon this 
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document and featured it with large head- 
ings. Much comment was excited as to the 
nature of the " sensational *' revelations 
being held in reserve; the incident of the 
police examination room had leaked out, 
and Langdon's words in connection with it 
were quoted and re-quoted ; and the reported 
finger-prints upon Mary Page's shoulder 
were sketched by imaginative newspaper ar- 
tists with varying degrees of elaboration. 

" From what Attorney Langdon is re- 
ported to have said to the police inspectors," 
said the Standardj " it is more than likely 
that these alleged finger-prints upon the 
shoulder of Mary Page are a part of the 
' sensational features ' he speaks of in his 
statement to the press. Just what he means 
and how he will use this curious phenomenon 
in a court of law, remains to be seen.'' 

The Star reporter had been instrumental 
in imcovering the examination room episode 
and had added to his enterprise by securing 
a statement from one of the officials present. 

" It was the most puzzling thing I ever 
had come under my observation," the in- 
spector was quoted in the Star as having 
said. " The prisoner, you see, ha(i been 
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arrested the night before, and wore an 
evening gown. Her arms and shoulders 
were bare. Now, she is an astonishingly 
beautiful girl, and there was not a man in 
the room who had not looked at her with 
more than usual interest. I know I did, at 
any rate. And here is the queer part of the 
thing. When I saw her, that left shoulder 
was as smooth and white and unmarked as 
it was possible for anything to be. But when 
I looked again, upon Langdon's pointing, 
the finger marks were there — ^red, deep- 
pressed, and ugly looking. How they got 
there, I don't know and what Langdon meant 
I don't know; but there they werel of that I 
am sure. And between you and me, they 
mean something. Langdon is a clever young 
fellow; I've seen him work in the courts 
more than once. He's got something up his 
sleeve, mark that. And when he pulls it, it'll 
be the surprise of the trial." 

Langdon's statement as published in all 
the New York papers came in usual course 
to the notice of Dallas, then district attorney 
for the metropolis. 

" So Langdon don't think this thing will 
ever come to trial, eh? " said he, with the hard 
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smile for which he was noted. "Well, if 
that's the case, he's in for an unpleasant sur- 
prise. There's enough evidence connecting 
the girl with the killing to convince a half 
dozen grand juries." 

And in this Dallas was right. The grand 
jury was in session; the number of homicides 
in the city in the past month had aroused 
both public sentiment and the agents of the 
law. Being a politician as well as a prosecu- 
tor, the District Attorney promptly ap- 
peared before the grand jury with his evi- 
dence; and actuated by the zeal of the mo- 
ment that body brought in a true bill. Mary 
Page was indicted for murder in the first 
degree. 

This was the news which greeted Mary's 
sweet-faced, quiet little mother as she 
stepped from the door of the Grand Central 
with Philip Langdon's strong arm support- 
ing her. Newsboys shrieked it fervently; 
the newspapers in readers' hands, so it 
seemed to the young attorney, were like flar- 
ing banners, proclaiming the fact to the 
world. 

" Pay no attention," said he, as he helped 
her into a cab. " This sort of thing has no 
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great significance. Perhaps a trial is best 
after all," with an assumption of ease which 
he was far from feeling ; " it will give us a 
chance to clearly demonstrate to everyone 
what we know to be the truth/' 

Mrs. Page was a silver-haired woman with 
a face upon which sorrow and heart-break 
had traced lines of tragedy. But it was a 
calm face for all that — a face in which there 
was great sweetness and much trust. She 
looked up at Langdon as he finished. 

" Mary is innocent," she said with serene 
confidence. " I am her mother, and I know 
her better than anyone else in the world. 
She could not do this, no matter what the 
circumstances. It is not in her nature." 

Directly from the railroad station to the 
Tombs went the cab ; the mother and Lang- 
don were at once admitted ; and Mary, with 
a cry of joy, was clasped in her mother's 
arms. 



Dear, dear mother I Oh, haven't you had 
enough of sorrow that they must bring this 
upon you." 

" Mary, don't think of me, dear." The 
mother's voice was calm and unshaken. 
" It's of yourself you must think — ^it's your 
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salvation that must be in your mind, in our 
minds, from this moment until you stand 
free and unspotted before everyone." 

This and other brave, comforting words 
from her mother, lifted Mary wonderfully ; 
when they parted there was a smile upon the 
pale, beautiful face, the first since the doors 
of the Tombs had closed upon her. 

The cab took Mrs. Page to Mary's apart- 
ments at the Dolly Madison, where she was 
received by little Janet with tears and help- 
ful hands ; and then Langdon went back to 
his office. Closing the door of his private 
room, he paced up and down, his hands 
clenched, his handsome face distorted. 

" Ten days," he said. " Ten days to the 
trial. Ten days before her life is put in the 
balance — ^ten days before she faces death for 
a crime she never committed. Her mother 
said," and here he smiled in a ghastly sort 
of way, " she knew her better than anyone 
else in the world — ^that Mary was innocent. 
But how much better I know it — ^how much 
better I know it I " He paused before the 
mirror; once again he looked in at himself 
and once again his face was tense, his eyes 
were hollow. " You must save her," he whis- 
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pered to his reflection, " you must save her. 
No matter what it costs, you must save her/* 

The ten days which elapsed between the 
indictment of Mary Page for the murder of 
Dave Pollock, and the opening of the trial, 
passed in a perfect whirl of work for Philip 
Langdon. His visits to Mary were many; 
his encouraging talks with Mrs. Page were 
of daily occurrence. With a craft born of 
terrible need, he hunted out witnesses for 
the defense ; his days saw him in consultation 
with these, with private detectives, or busied 
with clews which might lead to something in 
the accused one's favor; his nights found 
him poring over the laws of evidence in his 
office, or bit by bit erecting that structure of 
defense which he hoped would break the 
force of the State's attack. 

As the fateful day drew nearer, the news- 
papers teemed with conjecture as to the 
trial's outcome. 

" The prosecution is confident of fasten- 
ing the crime upon the young actress," said 
the Standard editorially. " Dallas is an ex- 
pert in his special work and has an unfail- 
ing eye for value in evidence. He is con- 
vinced of the guilt of Mary Page and all 
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the forces of his office are at work against 
her. Opposed to this master of criminal law 
is a youthful attorney whose experience in 
this particular field is nil. But in the place 
of experience he has zeal in the cause he has 
undertaken to defend. He is the affianced of 
the prisoner — ^they were to have been mar- 
ried within the year — ^and it remains to be 
seen if love is a match for the tyranny and 
hard logic of legal facts. The Standard 
hopes that it will be; in the interest of ro- 
mance — for the sake of the thousands of 
young couples married and unmarried who 
are eagerly watching the strange case, we 
trust to see the young lawyer and lover 
score a smashing victory and snatch the girl 
of his heart from the terrible position in 
which the snarl of circumstance has placed 
her." 

The fact that Mary Page was beautiful, 
young, and a popular actress, attracted the 
notice of thousands; the fact that she was 
accused of killing a man who was reported 
to have pursued her, brought the case to 
the interest of tens of thousands more. And 
that her lover was to defend her in the trial 
— ^that the two had been boy and girl sweet- 
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hearts — that he was young, handsome, de- 
voted, caused the miUioDs of minds in the 
great city to grasp and hold the situation 
with eager expectation. Like the editor of 
the Standard they, too, wished the young 
hiwyer success; they desired — and many a 
one among them was amazed at the thrill 
which accompanied the thought — ^a triumph 
of love. 

And then, at last — the dreaded day 
dawned — gray, cheerless, and forbidding. 
Mary Page saw it creep through the narrow 
windows of her cell ; from her place of vigil, 
the hotel window, the mother saw the dawn 
glance along the narrow ribbons of sky and 
extend its pale rays between the towering 
buildings. Langdon, his table littered with 
papers, feverish, his gaze fixed, saw the day 
begin bleak and impromising; before him 
lay the test of his life, and his jaw set reso* 
lutely as he faced it. 

" I'll save her/' he said. " She shall not 
die for a thing she did not do. I'll save her, 
no matter if " 

He paused, and his head sank into his 
hands; for a long time* he sat there, buried 
in deep thought. 
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A few hours later he bathed and dressed; 
be forced himself to eat a bit of breakfast, 
then carefully arranging his papers in his 
bag he had a cab called and started for the 
Tombs. The gray pile looked gloomy and 
ominous in the sunless light; its heavy 
masonry, its huge doors, caused a feeling of 
cold to oppress him. But this feeling he put 
from him with resolution; no outside influ- 
ence must affect him ; the life of the girl he 
loved was in his hands ; he must concentrate 
upon that fact, and that alone. 

Once inside the prison, Langdon was led 
down the echoing corridors toward Mary's 
cell, past row after row of monotonous 
barred doors through which dull faces peered 
idly. At Mary's door he stopped, his hat 
came off, tears leaped to his eyes, for there 
she knelt like a child, her head in her mother's 
lap. 

" And God give us strength to go through 
this day," prayed the gentle-faced mother. 
And grant justice to my child." 

Justice, dear God, justice," Mary mur- 
mured ; and no artistry of the actress could 
have given the prayer the power given it by 
the great sorrow and greater faith. 
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Then she saw Langdon and sprang up. 
With his arms about her, she looked into 
his face, all the confidence of perfect love in 
her eyes. 

"Are we to go now, PhiUp?" she asked 
quietly. 

" Yes,'* he said. " The court will open 
in a very little whUe and there are some 
preliminaries, dear." 

Bravely she put on her hat and turned to- 
ward the cell door which a keeper was hold- 
ing open. Her mother took her arm as 
though to help her. But with a quick smile, 
Mary said: 

" No, no, little mother. It is I who should 
help you. I am strong, dear ; don't be afraid. 
I will bear up. You will not be ashamed 
of me." 

And with that, she took her mother's 
arm. Between the two strong, young fig- 
ures the little, gray-haired, old lady went 
down the corridor, through the gloomy 
doorway, and across the '' Bridge of Sighs." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE FIRST DAYS OF THE TRIAL 

The courtroom was filled to suffocation. 
A detail of burly policemen were stationed 
outside the doors to keep back the surging 
and clamoring crowd. It seemed as if half 
the town were there demanding admis^ 
sion. 

About a table were gathered the District 
Attorney and his assistants. At another, 
were the reporters; keen, eager, ready. In 
rows of seats at one side were the veniremen 
from which the jury was to be drawn. 

The entrance of the beautiful prisoner, 
her mother, and her counsel caused an in- 
stant stir in the courtroom. In spite of the 
sharp commands of the court officers for 
them to keep quiet and remain in their seats, 
many rose to their feet. A murmur of: 
" There she isl " ran about. 

On all sides were heard various remarks 
bearing on the appearance of the leading 
figure in this tragic drama. 
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" Why, she's even lovelier than the papers 
said!" 

'' She never killed him I You needn't tell 
mel" 

" I don't believe it either." 

A few moments later, the judge, an elderly 
man with a long, keen face and big spec- 
tacles came in and took his seat upon the 
bench. After a brief consultation with the 
District Attorney, Langdon passed man 
after man with nothing more than a brief 
question and a searching look. 

" Hello I I thought you meant to present 
a freak case, Langdon," said the District At- 
torney in a whispered aside. " And that sort 
of a thing requires a freak jury to bring 
about results." 

But Lan^on answered calmly: 

" AU I re^e of the jury is intelligence." 

The reporters also noted the celerity with 
which the jury was selected, and their sur- 
prise went down in amazed paragraphs. 
The crowd in the seats in the body of the 
court drew some significance from Lang- 
don's attitude. 

" Depend upon it, it means something," 
stated an eager watcher of the proceedings. 
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" That young fellow looks clever ; he ain't 
passkig them that way without something 
up his sleeve/* 

Then Dallas arose and in his positive, cut- 
ting manner, stated the commonwealth's 
case, Mary Page stood accused and in- 
dicted of the killing of David Pollock; he 
admitted, rather reluctantly, that no one 
saw her fire the shot. 

" But," he concluded, " the State has re- 
sponsible witnesses who will show that the 
girl, Mary Page, bore the dead man no good 
will — ^that she had attempted his life upon 
at least one occasion before, and that it was 
impossible for anyone to have shot him on 
that night at Falconi's, but she." 

Witnesses were called to fix Mary's iden- 
tity. Daniels, shifty, evasive, his eyes looking 
no one in the face, testified that Pollock pro- 
vided the money to open Covington's Thea- 
ter ; and that the sole reason was to provide 
Mary with a chance to star. 

"What reasons did he give for this?" 
asked the district attorney. 

" He said he was in love with her." 

Shale, hard-eyed and confident, pro- 
claimed his years of friendship with Pollock 
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when called to the stand. When asked 
about the incident in Central Park he told 
of it in great detail. 

" As soon as she saw Pollock get out of 
the car/* he stated, leaning forward in his 
chair, "she pulled out the revolver and 
pointed it at him. She'd have shot him then 
and there if it hadn't been for a park police- 
man coming in between them.'* 

The park policeman was then called and 
corroborated, as far as his observation went, 
the story told by Shale ; then the latter was 
recalled and identified the revolver. 

" It belonged to Pollock. She got it from 
him that same night in her dressing-room 
after the show. He told me about it. I 
guess she had it in her mind — 
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But here Shale was stopped; and as he 
descended from the witness chair, he cast a 
look at Mary, who sat, white and attentive, 
which was full of cruel meaning. 

Witness followed witness; they were po- 
licemen, detectives, waiters, and members of 
the supper party at Falconi's. Bit by bit 
they laid the structure of the State's case; 
statement by statement was as a bitter ce- 
ment which held the whole in place. 
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It was a common thing for rich men to 
finance beautiful women with stage ambi- 
tions, so ran another sort of testimony. Of 
course there were bargains struck — ^under- 
standings were had; prices were paid. To 
the initiated, it was understood that such 
a condition of affairs existed between 

Like a tiger Langdon leaped upon each 
shred of such testimony and rent it with 
burning words. But in spite of his efforts, 
it managed to creep in ; by trickery, by ways 
known to the practiced criminal counsel, 
Dallas managed to get the idea before the 
jury that Mary Page was nothing more than 
one who had bartered herself for preferment, 
and then in a rage, under the influence of 
drink, so the testimony of Falconi's waiters 
ran — ^had killed her patron. 

A wave of indignation swept over the 
spectators; angry glances were shot at the 
district attorney ; muttered execrations hung 
over the throng. But the court officers sup- 
pressed this. Langdon, pale, but cold as ice, 
fought to have this part of the evidence 
stricken out. 

'' It is a sin blacker than any built into the 
foundation of hell," cried he, with blazing 
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eyes and gesticulating hands. ^' If the laws 
of evidence do not touch it, the laws of right, 
of charity, of common justice, should I " 

The judge, reluctantly, as was perfectly 
evident, was forced to decide in favor of 
the state's attorney; the reporters wrote 
feverishly; the sensation of the first day of 
the trial had appeared and the evening edi- 
tions were sure of a feature worthy of type 
of any size. 

Accompanied hy her mother and Lang- 
don, Mary went back to the Tombs. At the 
door of her cell, their arms about her, she 
said: 

" It aU seems very terrible. For the first 
time I see what they mean to do; intelli- 
gence, malice, and falsehood are against me. 
I, who have never wronged anyone — ^those 
who seem determined upon my destruction, 
least of all — am like a bait thrown to the 
wolves." 

When he left her in the cheerless cell, 
Langdon saw the kind, brave little mother to 
her hotel ; then he went at once to his office, 
and with tired eyes and tense face plunged 
into the mass of testimony taken that daj; 
and began to prepare for the next. 
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The newspapers next morning contained 
complete reports of the testimony. That 
part of it which Langdon had fought so bit- 
terly received the greatest amomit of space. 
The tactics of the district attorney were not 
approved of even by those papers of the same 
political complexion as that official. The 
Standard once more editorially said: 

" As we said yesterday, Dallas is an ex- 
pert in his line — ^he knows the value of evi- 
dence — and he especially knows the value of 
certain things upon the jury. The Stand-- 
ard most emphatically takes exception to his 
methods. Like a great many other district 
attorneys who have preceded him, he seems 
to think his whole duty is to convict. As a 
matter of fact, his duty is to bring out the 
truth. 

"This newspaper believes that certain 
evidence which he succeeded in introducing 
yesterday is a tissue of low rumor which 
even he himself does not believe. Such 
things have a baneful effect; they hold an 
insidious poison which finds its way into the 
minds of even those who fancy they have re- 
jected it." 

On the second day of the trial the state 
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rested. Dallas had rapidly marshaled his 
evidence and hurled it in a solid mass to 
the jmy. His years of experience in deal- 
ing with such bodies of men had taught him 
that this was the best way of impressing 
them; a swift, constant, never-stopping at- 
tack often made a weak case overwhelming. 
At the end of this second day Mary Page, as 
she arose from her seat at the table, looked 
at Langdon with questioning eyes. To her 
the future meant the young attorney ; he was 
the knight who was to front those who men- 
aced her ; he was the challenger who was to 
ride up to the castle of darkness — ^that 
gloomy, plausible, terrifying edifice erected 
by the prosecution, and boldly issue his de- 
fiance. And if he failed — she clutched his 
arm in both her trembling hands. 
" Philip," she said, " I am afraid." 
The spectators, newly arisen, saw him put 
his arm about her; his head bent and he 
whispered : 

" My dear 1 Have courage. They have 
done tiieir worst. We know all they can 
say or do. The days to come will show what 
we have to set against it. And when the end 
comes," here he smiled, though there was no 
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mirth in it, " we'll tumble over their struc- 
ture like a house of cards." 

Again the public prints came out with re- 
ports of the testimony. Their views of the 
matter were almost unanimously pessi- 
mistic. The case built up by Dallas was a 
powerful one; he had proved that Mary 
Page had killed David Pollock almost be- 
yond a question of doubt. 

" Shale's testimony shows that she had in 
her possession the revolver with which the 
deed was done," commented the Star. " The 
testimony of a half dozen more shows that 
she had quarreled with him; the park police- 
man showed plainly that she had once be- 
fore attempted his life. The management of 
Falconi's, a dozen waiters, and members of 
the supper party, in a group, proved that 
she and she alone could have fired the shot, 
because there was no one else in the room. 
On the whole it was a dark day for the ac- 
cused girl. Perhaps tomorrow will be bet- 
ter. We trust so. But the State closed 
strongly and we doubt if the solid weight of 
its evidence can be shaken." 

Most of the newspapers now turned their 
attention to Philip Langdon. Once more 
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lliey began to feature the expected imosaa]- 
ness of the evidence tibat he was to offer in 
rebuttaL Again the drawings of the finger 
marks upon the soft flesh of the girl's shoul- 
der appeared. The highly imaginatiye pens 
of the chroniclers of the trial seemed dipped 
in the very wildest conjecture. Langdon's 
office and apartment were besieged with 
newspaper men. 

'^My goodnessi'* said the young attor- 
ney's astonished stenographer, '* Uiose young 
men from the newspapers are the most push- 
ing k*nd of a bunch, ain't they? They just 
wm't take no for an answer." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A CASE OF MUTUAL SUSPICION 

Lanqdon's face, as he sat in his private office, 
his papers spread out before him, was like a 
mask. What his secret thoughts were, it 
would not have been possible for the most 
acute to secure even an inkling. 

Minutely, with all the precision of a ma- 
chine, he went over and over his notf s, ar- 
ranging them in order for the work of the 
following day. He was deep in his task 
when there came a knock on his door. 

" Come in," he said without raising his 
head. 

The stenographer looked into the room. 

" Mr. Daniels to see you," she announced. 

A strange look came into Langdon's face. 

" I'm very busy just now. Tell him to 
come some other time." 

" He says he has something very impor- 
tant to communicate; something about the 



case." 



Langdon laid down his pen. For the first 
time he looked up. 
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" Let him come in, then/' he said quietly. 

Daniels entered. His heavy face was hag- 
gard, and his whole appearance was di- 
sheveled and neglected. Fumblingly he 
drew forward a chair, and, as he did so, 
spoke in a husky voice. 

" Kind of a surprise, Langdon, eh? " 

" Somewhat." The young attorney 
looked at him searchingly. " As you may 
suppose, Mr. Daniels, I am rather pressed 
for time just now; and I hope you are not 
disposed to waste any of it." 

No," Daniels gestured with one hand. 

I came here just as I said to the girl out- 
side there — on important business about — 

er " he wavered and hesitated; then his 

shifty eye caught sight of a small portrait 
of Mary Page upon the young man's desk, 
and he nodded, relieved — " about her." 

A sort of spasm convulsed Langdon's 
handsome face ; but in an instant it was gone, 
and he faced his visitor collectedly : 

" I am pleased to hear that," said he. " I 
think you know that I propose calling you 
as a witness." 

Daniels nodded ; his thick fingers fidgeted 
with the rim of his hat, and he cleared his 
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throat in a series of short coughs. "Yes, 
you told me," said he. " You wanted me 
to testify about the thing that happened in 
Miss Page's dressing-room after the show on 
the first night of * Seekers.' '' 

" Yes." Langdon regarded him steadily. 
" That and some other things." He picked 
up an ivory paper cutter and tapped with 
the point of it upon the desk. " There are 
several little things which I'd like to inquire 
about — ^when I get you on the stand. For 
example, the conversation between you and 
Pollock in the upper hall at Falconi's just 
before the killing." 

The face of Daniels went a sickly gray; 
but he grinned as he said: 

" Conversation? Me and Pollock? '* 

" There was one, was there not? " 

Daniels stirred in his chair; it was plain 
that his mind was struggling back to the 
fateful night — ^that he was trying to recol- 
lect things which later events had dimmed. 

"Yes," said he, at length, "there was. 
But," with a sudden forward movement of 
the head, " I didn't think anybody knew 
about it." 

" It was overheard," said Langdon. " Al- 
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most word for word it will be repeated in 
court." 

Daniels sat staring for a moment, his 
brows gathered thickly over the shifty eyes. 
Then slowly a look of cmming drifted into 
his face, his mouth once more widened into 
a grin. 

" I get you/' said he. " I see how it hap- 
pened." The grin expanded into a laugh, 
and he waved his hand into a knowing ges- 
ture. " And I think," nodding his head 
with ghastly enjoyment, " I could pick out 
the party who did the overhearing." 

There was a pause. The two men sat re- 
garding each other in silence ; Langdon still 
tapped at the desk with the ivory paper 
knife, but the taps were not quite so light 
or so steady as before; his whole attitude 
seemed to have grown suddenly strained; 
the comers of his mouth twitched, ever so 
slightly. Daniels was the first to speak. 

" IVe never done much gambling," said 
he, his head still nodding. " The reason is 
that I never believed there was any kind of 
a bet that could be called a safe one. But 
I take all that back. I know of one that is 
perfectly safe. And that one is: that I 
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know the man who heard what I said to Pol- 
lock in the hallway that night and what Pol- 
lock said to me." 

"You dol" Langdon bent forward a 
trifle. The faces of the two men were at 
no great distance apart; the expression of 
one was of cunning — of almost derision; that 
of the other was strange and tense. 

" Did you hear anybody on the stand tell 
that I was in the supper-room with the rest 
of them when the shot was fired ? " asked 
Daniels. "Eh?" But as Langdon made 
no reply, he went on. " You didn't, did 
you? And why? Because I wasn't there. 
That's why. I wasn't there." He slapped 
the arm of Langdon's chau- with one hand 
and went on. "After my talk with Pol- 
lock in the hall, I didn't go back there. I 
was too sore, I wouldn't have been fit com- 
pany for even that lot of low-brows. I 
went downstairs; I was going to quit the 
whole thing. Come what might, I was going 
to chuck it up. But down in the lower hall — 
maybe the air was different — I sort of 
changed my mind. I had responsibilities 
that I couldn't shirk, and to just jump out 
wouldn't do. I saw that. If I'd only my- 
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self to think of I wouldn't have done it ; but 
there was Covington's, there was — ^but any- 
how, I went back." 

"You went backl" Langdon moistened 
his dry lips with his tongue. "You went 
back." 

" I went back! " Daniels settled into his 
chair; the grin upon his haggard face was 
not a pleasant thing to see, and his shifty 
eyes seemed full of evil promise. " I went 
back up the stairs and when I reached the 
hall on the second floor — the one where Pol- 
lock and me talked — I saw something." 

Again there was a pause. Langdon con- 
tinued to stare at Daniels, the same strained 
look in his face; and once more it was the 
theatrical manager who broke the silence. 

" Doors should always be shut," said he. 
" That is, when people don't care to have 
others know they are around. A man lurk- 
ing behind a partly closed door is sure to 
attract the very attention he's tiying to 
avoid." 

" Ahl " The sound seemed to whistle in 
Langdon's throat. " I see." 

" There ain't been nothing said in this 
trial about that man," said Daniels. " No- 
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body saw him — ^nobody but me, that is — 
come quietly out of the side room and go 
down the hall toward the room where Pol- 
lock was killed." 

Langdon extended a trembling hand to- 
ward Daniels, his mouth opened as though 
he were about to burst into excited speech, 
he half arose from his chair. But the hand 
fell; the mouth closed without a sound; he 
sank back into the chair once more and sat 
staring. 

" I came in here tonight to mention this 
little matter," said Daniels, one hand caress- 
ing his unshaven chin. " I ain't got weak 
nerves or anything ; but I don't mind saying 
that this thing's got my goat. I've read all 
the evening papers, and there's not one of 
them that don't think Mary Page is up 
against it, hard. If something ain't done 
she'll go to the chair." 

"No! No!" cried Langdon. "It will 
never come to that." 

" It will, if certain things ain't told," said 
Daniels. " I'm no snitcher. I don't believe 
in telling all I know — for sometimes there's 
things done that have a good reason for 
being done. But this girl is all right, see? 
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She*s on the level. And I won*t see her 
harmed more than she is already.'* 

He got up and stood nervously finger- 
mg his hat. 

"As I said, I'm no snitcher," he con- 
tinued. " But I thought it best to come in 
and talk to you a little. If the girl can be 
got off without it, I'll not open my mouth; 
but if she can't— I'll teU all I know." 

" You willl " Langdon was now upon his 
feet also, holding to the back of his chair 
as though for support. 

" I will," said Daniels. " I swear I will. 
I don't care to do it — I don't want to do it — 
do you understand ? " His hand was on the 
knob and he was speaking over his shoulder. 
"But if I must, I will. I'm no snitcher, 
but by God, I will." 

The door opened and closed upon him. 
For a moment Philip Langdon stood star- 
ing at the paneled surface, then he sank back 
into his chair, his arms rested among the 
papers upon the desk, his face was rigid, his 
eyes staring straight ahead. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DEFENSE SCORES IN TURN 

When the judge took his place on the bench 
next morning there was an air of expectancy 
in the court. The jury looked keen and 
eager ; the spectators leaned forward in their 
places, anxious to miss nothing. Dallas, the 
district attorney, talked in low tones with 
his assistants, his eyes never leaving Lang- 
don ; the reporters were keyed for sensation 
and wore the air of men who had the chance 
of their lives before them. 

And Mary Page I Calm, but with no color 
in her lovely face, she sat beside her mother. 
That a crisis was impending she knew; and 
her lips moved in silent prayer. 

" Oh, God," she prayed, " give me cour- 
age, and give Philip the vision to see the 
truth, and the power to bring it forth." 

When the court opened, Langdon arose 
and made a short statement of what he pro- 
posed to prove by the witnesses he had wait- 
ing. Somehow, the watchful reporters 
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noticed, he seemed hesitating; one hand 
fumhled at the papers which lay before him 
on the table — his eyes strayed constantly out 
over the spectators as though he expected to 
see a face there — the face of one whose pres- 
ence might be of great moment. 

" He's lost his nerve," spoke young Tel- 
ford of the Star^ to a famous * sob sister/ 
who sat next to him at the reporters' table. 
" I don't wonder at it, seeing that it's his 
first big criminal case and that he's got so 
much at stake. But who is he looking for 
in the crowd? He can't keep his at- 
tention on the jury for a moment at a 
time." 

" A witness whom he is anxious to have 
present," suggested the newspaper woman. 

But Telford seemed doubtful. 

" It may be," said he. " But, somehow, 
his expression seems to indicate something 
else." 

But as Langdon went on, his attention be- 
came fixed upon the work at hand ; he faced 
the jury steadily and with the manner of a 
man who believed absolutely in the cause he 
was pleading ; his voice had the ring of con- 
viction; his argument possessed power and 
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a keen observation of the facts. In con- 
clusion, he said: 

" The Staters witnesses, to the number of 
a dozen, have testified that Mary Page 
rushed out of the supper-room and down the 
hall at Falconi's on that fateful night. A 
moment later the revolver shot sounded and 
in still another moment she was found lying 
in a faint upon the floor of the room engaged 
by David Pollock — and Pollock lay dead — 
shot through the heart — almost beside her. 

" One witness of this sort would have been 
sufficient for the State's purpose, the defense 
does not deny any of this testimony. As a 
matter of fact, it is all in line with the truth, 
which it desires to bring out. We will show 
by witnesses that Mary Page had absolutely 
no recollection of what took place after she 
rushed away from the party of drunken 
revelers in the private supper-room. We 
will show that she is a sufferer from a mo- 
mentary mental derangement superinduced 
by the sight of intoxication — a thing which 
had clung to her since one dreadful night 
ten years ago. And the first witness I will 
call to pave the way for this testimony will 
be Mary Page herself." 
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A thrill ran through the courtroom; the 
unexpected had happened. Amidst dead 
silence the heautiful girl arose; assisted by 
Langdon she took the chair used by wit- 
nesses. The pencils of the reporters sped 
like mad over their pads of copy paper. 

" Langdon is running true to form," wrote 
the facile Telford. " His attitude promised 
drama and he is living up to the promise* 
With the skill of an experienced stage man- 
ager he produces what must be his most 
effective witness first. Mary Page's effect 
upon a jury must not be held lightly; for 
the girl's beauty is wonderful ; she is like an 
exquisite flower set in the dingy courtroom, 
and the eyes of all — ^judge, jury, spectators, 
and counsel, seldom leave her face." 

The " sob sister " read this over his shoul- 
der, and smiled. 

"Wrong," she said. "Langdon is not 
playing the effect of the girl's beauty upon 
the jury. He means something more — ^mark 
my words/' 

Langdon, when the hush had lasted some 
moments and Mary had been sworn, spoke 
to her in a low voice. 

Miss Page^ isn't it true that you were 
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bom with a marked aversion to intoxicants — 
a sort of prenatal influence? *' 

" Yes," replied Mary Page in a low voice. 

The district attorney bounded to his feet. 

" I object," he shouted. " This question 
involves something which took place before 
the birth of the witness — a thing of which 
she can only know by hearsay." 

" Objection sustained," said the judge 
briefly. 

Langdon bowed, and said calmly : 

"Very well. Your Honor. I withdraw 
the question, and excuse the witness— 
imless the State's attorney desires to cross- 
examine." And as Dallas shook his head, 
frowning, he helped the girl down from the 
stand, saying : " In her place, I will call 
Mrs. Margaret Page, her mother." 

Quietly the little, white-haired woman 
arose and took her place ; her sweet face with 
its worn look and gentle eyes made an in- 
stant impression. 

"Having missed his first blow," wrote 
Telford of the Star^ " the attorney for the 
defense recovers his poise instantly and tries 
with a second— and one every bit as effec- 
tire." 
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Gently Langdon began to question the 
mother; in a low voice, but one perfectly 
audible to the jury, she answered; and the 
answers brought out the tragedy of her 
life. 

Thirty years before, so the story was told, 
bit by bit, she had first met Tom Page, who 
afterward became her husband and Mary's 
father. They loved each other, but it was 
some time before she would consent to marry 
him. 

" He drank," she said gently. " And I 
would not be his wife until he gave it up for 
good." 

Tom Page promised; they were married, 
but the promise did not last. One night — 
the night the young wife had planned to 
tell him that sweetest of all stories — ^that a 
child was to be born to them — ^he came reel- 
ing into the little home — drunk. The horror 
of the thing sickened her. 

" It is no wonder my baby was bom with 
a fear of drink," she said gently, as before, 
" It's a wonder I didn't die." 

Night after night she walked the floor 
waiting for him to come home. And on the 
night Mary was born he was in a room be- 
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low — ^but too dulled with liquor to be told 
that his child had come into the world. 

Years passed, and the horror of anyone 
intoxicated grew with ]\Iary's growth. Then 
one evening — ^it was ten j'^ears past, and 
Mary was a budding girl, Tom Page awak- 
ing from a drunken sleep before the fire, 
demanded money for liquor. Being re- 
fused he seized his wife by the throat; she 
cried out in terror; Mary aroused from her 
bed rushed into the room in her nightdress. 
Filled with unspeakable horror — ^the horror 
of drink— and with fear for her mother, she 
tried to save her. Maddened the father 
turned upon her and his powerful hand 
grasped her naked shoulder, his fingers tear- 
ing the flesh, leaving a deep, savage impress. 
What more he would have done 

Here the story was interrupted by a cry 
from Mary Page. White as death, her blue 
eyes staring, she swayed in her chair. With 
a leap, Langdon was at her side, supporting 
her. With one arm about her, he appealed 
to the jury. 

" Gentlemen, what more proof of the in- 
fluence /)f drink upon this girl do you want 
than this. The mere recital of what #Murred 
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that night brings on the condition of which 
I spoke." 

Intently the jury leaned forward; a tall 
man in a frock coat hurried into the in- 
closiu-e. 

"Dr. Foster!" Langdon greeted him 
gladly. ** It's fortunate that you are here." 

The deft fingers of the alienist undid the 
girl's waist so as to allow her to breathe 
more freely; as he did so his eyes caught 
something and he spoke in a low tone to 
Xiangdon. Instantly the yoimg counselor, 
with unlif ted hands, spoke excitedly to the 
eager jury. 

"And if you desire physical evidence, 
gentlemen, of the effects of that night upon 
this girl — ^lookl '* 

As the young attorney spoke. Dr. Foster 
bared the left shoulder of Mary Page. 
Deep, angry red were the imprints of the 
powerful hand upon the dazzling flesh. The 
trembling finger of Langdon pointed at 
this. 

" Normally this brand cannot be seen," 
cried he. " Her shoulder is then unmarked. 
But under the stress of that mental condition 
of which I have spoken, it reappears — ^a 
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physical symbol of her mental state — ^thc 
tearing grip of her dnmken father's hand." 

A wave of amazement swept over the 
court; voices sounded the surprise of their 
owners ; the court officers called continuously 
for silence; the judge rapped angrily upon 
his desk. And above all the clamor the voice 
of the district attorney cried furiously: 

" I object, your Honor— I object! " 

At length, after several emotional per- 
sons had been thrust from the room, order 
was restored. Mary, under the doctor's 
treatment, recover«i consciousness, the 
judge lectured the spectators and then 
turned his attention to the legal aspects of 
what had just happened. 

" What you have just seen and heard, 
said he to the jury, " was not produced in 
the recognized way and is therefore not evi- 
dence. The jury is requested to forget it — 
at least until it is introduced in the proper 
manner." 



9> 



Then Mrs. Page went on with her testi- 
mony. She told how Mary, in her fear of 
her drunken father, seemed to suddenly lose 
control of herself. She darted from the 
house in her nightdress, screaming and 
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laughing and tossing her arms. She met 
several persons on the road while in this 
condition. One of these was Philip Lang- 
don. He, seeing the seriousness of the young 
girl's condition, secured a conveyance and, 
with the mother's consent, carried the girl 
to the city for immediate treatment. The 
mother talked to the daughter before she 
was taken away; and strange to relate, the 
girl had not the faintest remembrance of the 
terrible scene with her father, or what had 
followed it. 

At this point Langdon excused the wit- 
ness and called Dr. Foster to the stand. As 
the noted brain specialist took his place, a 
buzz commenced; but the judge and court 
ojfficers checked this instantly. The cele- 
brated physician's appearance caused a stir 
to also go through the reporters ; pencils flew 
and the lines they traced on the drab sheets 
were scrawling and explosive. 

Dr. Angus Foster," wrote young Telford 

is one of the world's recognized specialists 
on the brain. His great work * Lesions and 
Nerve Cells,' is one prized by scholars and 
physicians; and the masterly results he ha5 
accomplished by his researches in obscure 
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causation, has practically revolutionized the 
study of mental ailments." 

After the physician was sworn, Lang- 
dori, after a few preliminary questions, asked : 

" Dr. Foster, do you remember those 
events which took place after midnight on 
June 16th, 1905?" 

" I do," replied the doctor. 

"Will you please relate them to the jury?" 

" It was in the neighborhood of two 
o'clock — ^really the morning of the 17th — 
when my man knocked on my bedroom door 
saying that I was urgently needed. I went 
down at once. In the hall was a young man, 
and he held in his arms a girl, scantily 
dressed and apparently in a serious condi- 
tion. The girl was Mary Page and the man 
is the counsel for the defense." 

" When you examined the girl what did 
you find ? " 

" That she was suffering from a sort of 
collapse following temporary dementia 
caused by shock. I brought out the fact that 
she had been suffering from a wild deliriiun 
following acute agony and fear, reacting 
upon a supersensitive nervous system, and a 
subconscious dread." 
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Question after question was asked bj 
Langdon, and to all, the alienist gave grave 
answers. In reply to one of these, Dr. Fos- 
ter said: 

" Yes ; I made tests of the girl's sanity on 
the spot. I used the Kistler test — ^the Her- 
ret test, and certain ones of my own. They 
lasted through four hours." 

" And what did you say at their end? " 

^^ I said that the girl was sane ; but that 
what she had undergone might bring about a 
condition as * suppressed psychosis.' That 
is, it was possible for the effects of the shock 
she had undergone to remain in her brain 
and she never aware of it, until a repetition 
of its cause brought on its effects once more." 

" Did you not warn me to see to it that she 
was kept from the sight of intoxication? " 

" I did. For that was the thing most 
likely to cause a reappearance of the 
trouble." 

There was dead silence in the com'troom, 
and through it came the voice of Langdon, 
addressing the judge: 

" Your Honor, I desire to ask the witness 
a purely hypothetical question, one to be 
admitted as evidence of facts. 
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The court nodded; and turning to the 
alienist, the young attorney said : 

" Dr. Foster, in the face of the terrible ef- 
fect you know the sight of drunkenness had 
upon Mary Page that night, could you, aa 
an expert, say that it was possible years 
afterwards, if she were decoyed to a drunken 
supper party and fled from it only to fall 
into the hands of a drunken beast in another 
room, that she could shoot him in a moment 
of aberration, superinduced by the sight of 
intoxication, and afterwards in her normal 
state have no remembrance of it? " 

Yes," replied the brain speciahst briefly. 
Cross-examine 1 " said Langdon, with a 
triumphant wave of his hand to Dallas. 
Like a tiger, the District Attorney attacked 
Dr. Foster. But satire, sneers, and brow- 
beating were alike wasted on the scientist. 
His answers were cahn; behind them was 
the weight of his scholarship and his years of 
intelligent research. For more than an hour 
the State's counsel threw himself against this 
wall of certainty with no eflFect. 

" That wiU do," he said sullenly. " Your 
Honor I will call this witness again later on." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE VERDICT 

While all this was proceeding, Daniels, 
manager of the Covington, sat deep among 
the spectators. His face was as haggard as 
it had been the night before. He had made 
some shift to remove the stubble of beard, 
and his dress was more tidy. But he had 
lost none of his look of deep-seated trouble. 
Indeed, if anything, this expression was in- 
tensified. 

He sat paying the closest attention to the 
testimony, gnawing his nails, and betraying 
every sign of extreme dissatisfaction. As 
Dr. Foster stepped from the stand, the 
manager, who was seated in a chair on the 
aisle, reached out and plucked a court at- 
tendant by the sleeve. 

" I want to speak to Langdon — ^lawyer 
for the defense," said he in a husky whisper. 

" The trial cannot be interrupted," re- 
turned the man. " You must not " 

" I don't want to interrupt anything," said 
Daniels in a slightly higher tone which 
caused those in the vicinity to look around. 
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" I only want to speak a word to him. This 
ain't no kind of a way to do ; he'll never get 
a jury to believe the stuflF he's handing them 
up there. That girl must ^" 

But the court officer stopped him. 

" Keep still ! " The man looked at the 
manager of the Covington sternly. " If you 
don't, you'll have to get out." 

For an instant it seemed as though Daniels 
would leap up and burst into an outcry of 
some sort ; but with an effort, he pulled him- 
self together and sank back into his seat. 

" Don't mind me," said he, his hand ges- 
turing apologetically. " I'm interested in 
this case, and it's got me a little nervous." 
Then an idea coming to him, he added 
eagerly : " I say, would you take a note up to 
Langdon for me — about something he ought 
to do?" 

The court officer nodded. Daniels tore a 
leaf from a notebook and scrawled some 
words upon it; this he folded carefully and 
handed to the other. In a few moments the 
note was in Langdon's hands and he glanced 
at it hastily. Then young Telford of the 
Star saw his face pale and his hand tighten 
upon the back of a chair. 
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"Hello," commented that observant 
jouth, "' Langdon seems to have heard from 
the party he was looking so anxiously for 
some time ago, and it's knocked him a- 
twister!" 

The newspaper writers who heard this, 
looked at the attorney for the defense with 
curious eyes, they saw lumcn«h the sUp of 
paper in his hands and noted that his eyes 
searched the sea of faces in the body of the 
comiroom. His gaze rested upon Daniels 
in his chair on the aisle ; he lifted a hand in 
a gesture of acquiescence and Daniels, his 
haggard face glowering, gestured in return. 

" Something's coming," breathed the Star 
man with the unerring instinct of a practiced 
reporter. 

Slowly Langdon turned toward the bench 
and looked at the judge; then his eyes went 
to the jury who sat alert and silent; and, 
last, he looked into the beautiful pale face of 
Mary Page turned so trustfully toward him: 

With a sweep of the hand which contained 
an unmistakable finality, he gathered up the 
documents in the case which littered the 
table ; then he threw them aside with the air 
of a man to whom they could be of no further 
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use» and once more faced the court, his face 
tense and one hand lifted. 

" I request," said he, in a dear voice, " that 
Mr. Shale be called." 

The court crier shouted the name ; the tip- 
staves took it up; the doorman opened the 
door leading into the hall and cried it over 
the heads of the throng gathered there. In 
a few moments Shale appeared from the cor- 
ridor, and took his place with much self- 
possession, upon the witness stand. Lang- 
don stood regarding him for a moment, then 
slowly came the question: 

" Mr. Shale, it was you who identified the 
revolver with which David Pollock was 
killed, was it not? " 

" It was," replied Shale, in a satisfied way. 
" I knew that revolver well, and ^" 



" You will kindly confine yourself to an- 
swering the questions put to you," said 
Langdon coldly. Then: "Who was the 
owner of the revolver? " 

" Pollock." 

"Was it the same revolver Mary Page 
pointed at Pollock in the park as you testi- 
fied the other day? " 

" It was." 
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" You are quite sure of this? " 
1 am. 

Langdon looked at the judge. 

" Your Honor, I would like to have this 
witness step down for a moment; and have 
William Morgan called to the stand.*' 

This was done; Shale took a seat inside 
the rail, still with the confident smirk upon 
his face, and the mounted policeman who 
had figured in the episode in the park faced 
the counsel for the defense. 

" Mr. Morgan, you recall the affair in 
which you testified you saw the prisoner 
point a revolver at David Pollock ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the mounted police- 



man. 



When you rode hetween them what did 
the girl do with the weapon? '* 

" She dropped it." 

" Did she pick It up again? " 

'^ No, sir." The man started surprisedly, 
" she fainted and had to be carried away." 

" I was present at the time, you remem- 
ber. Did I pick it up?" 

"No, sir: it was you who carried Miss 
Page up on the lawn and revived her." 

" Did Pollock pick up the weapon? " 
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" No, sir. I recall that he got at once into 
his automobile; and I saw the revolver 
shining in the road after he did so." 

"Who else was present beside Miss Page, 
Pollock, and myself? '* 

The mounted policeman pointed to Shale. 

" That gentleman." 

"Did he get out of the car? " 

"He did, after everything was over — ^to 
crank it." 

" That will do, Mr. Morgan, and thank 
you." 

The policeman stepped down and Lang- 
don gestured to Shale. 

" If you please, Mr. Shale," said he. 

There was a subtle alteration in Shale's 
manner as he once more took the stand. He 
still wore the smirk, but it held less confi- 
dence than before; and his hands clutched 
the arms of the witness chair until his 
knuckles stood out, white and prominent. 
Mr. Shale," said Langdon steadily, 
what did you do with the revolver you 
picked up out of the road that night? " 

" Me! " Shale lifted his voice and pushed 
his head forward. " I didn't pick up no 
revolver. The cop must be wrong. The 
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girl must have picked it up; if she didn't/* 
triumphantly, " how did it get into the room 
where Pollock was killed?" 

" You took it there, you white-livered 
skunk I " The voice was the voice of Daniels, 
he stood up in his place and one quivering 
finger was pointed at Shale. In a moment 
the court officers had seized him; all in the 
room were upon their feet; the place was a 
sudden whirling vortex of sound. Above it 
all the voice of Langdon was heard shouting : 

"Bring that man forward!** Then as 
Shale, pasty-faced and trembling, slipped 
from the witness-stand, Langdon added: 
" Stop him! Don't let him leave the room! " 
Two stalwart court officers seized Shale as 
the young attorney turned to the astonished 
judge upon the bench. " I charge that man 
with the murder of David Pollock." 

By the most vigorous methods, order was 
restored. Daniels was led forward; Shale 
stood panting and glaring between the men 
who held him. 

" Mr. Langdon," spoke the court gravely, 
" this whole proceeding is most unusual." 

" It is, and for that I beg the Court's pa- 
tience and toleration," said Langdon. 
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The judge looked at Daniels and in a cold, 
decisive manner said: 

" You have, if I heard correctly, charged 
this man,'' indicating Shale, " with having 
taken the revolver with which this murder 
was done, into the death-room." 

" That's right," cried Daniels. " And I 
charge him with more than that. Five min- 
utes before Dave Pollock was shot I came 
upstairs at Falconi's to fix up a little falling 
out that Pollock and I had had. I seen 
him," pointing to Langdon, " trying doors 
at the far end of a side passage, trying to 
find the supper-room where our party was 
being held; and as I turned to go toward 
Pollock's room I saw a door standing a little 
open and him," pointing to Shale, " stand- 
ing behind it." 

You lie ! " screamed Shale. " You lie ! " 
I saw him! " maintained Daniels, " and 
he had that ivory-handled revolver in his 
hand." 

A murmur arose; the pencils of the re- 
porters went like mad. 

" Go on," said the judge. 

" I saw something was up and hid in the 
side passage and watched. Then I saw him 
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sneak out, look all around, and the gun 
stiU in his hand, go down the hall and into 
Pollock's room/' 

Again came the murmur, louder than be- . 
fore ; the court called for order sharply, and 
Daniels went on. 

" I crept to Pollock's door; it wasn't 
tightly closed and I peeped in. I saw Shale 
and Pollock standing in the middle of the 
floor. Then there was a lot of sounds from 
the supper party; the door of that room 
opened and shut and Mary Page came tear- 
ing down the hall like mad and past me into 
Pollock's room and tumbled on the floor. 
Pollock reached out to hit Shale ; then Shale 
shot him, threw the gun on the floor and 
climbed out at a fire escape from a window. 
I didn't want to be mixed up in the thing, 
so I shut the door and slipped into the room 
where I had seen Shale hiding. Then the 
crowd rushed out of the supper-room and 
the police came/' , 

In dead silence the judge turned toward 
Shale. 

" You have heard the charge made against 
you. What have you to say in your de- 
fense?" 
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Shale, his brain apparently numbed with 
the terror of the moment, swallowed several 
times. Then he said gaspingly: 

" Pollock lied about me. He said I was 
crooked. And I didn't shoot until he struck 
me — ^it was in self-defense, and — 



» 



A shout went up. This time the judge 
did not attempt to stop it; the very court 
officers joined in; even the reporters were 
upon their feet, cheering. 

" Mother I Philip! " Mary Page, with the 
arms of both about her, her sweet face tiu'n- 
ing from one to the other. " What's to be- 
come of me — ^now? " 

Above the roar of the excited room the 
exultant voice of Langdon rang like a 
trumpet. 

** May it please the court, the prisoner de- 
sires to know what's to become of her." 

" She's discharged! " And then amid the 
renewed outcries, the judge added: "And 
Shale is committed to await the action of 
the grand jury." 

And when the motor car, which had been 
called for them, whirled them from amidst 
the hundreds of cheering people outside the 
building, to whom the news had come like 
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a thunder dap, Mary nestled close to Lang- 
don. 

" And, dear Philip, you never suspected." 

" That Shale was the guilty one — ^no. I 
had all along suspected Daniels, and had 
been trying to collect evidence to place the 
crime at his door. It wa3 not until last 
night when Daniels came to me that I had 
a ray of the real truth; but even then I 
could do nothing but bide my time. I had 
no evidence." 

" You must not talk any more about it," 
said the quiet voice of Mrs. Page. " To- 
morrow, Mary, you go back with me to the 
country until you have put this dreadful 
thing out of your mind completely." 

" And then," said Mary wistfully, " I will 
come back and take up my work." 

Langdon pressed the finger tips which he 
held, to his lips. 

"You will come back — ^and marry me," 
spoke he in a masterful way. "A fee is 
always paid a lawyer for services rendered; 
and that is what I claim as my due." 

And what the low-voiced reply was that 
came from the charming lips of Ma^ Page, 
not even her mother knew. 

[282] 
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STORIES OF RARE CHARM BY 

GENE STRATTON-PORTER 



THE HARVESTER 
Illustrated bj W. L. Jacobs 

"The Harvester," David LanfMon, ta 
a man of the woods and fields, who dram 
bis livino: from liie prodigal hand of Motbcr 
Nature Eeiself. It the book bad nothing in 
it bnt the iplendid figure of this man, wiili 
his snie gnp on life, bis superb optimiin), 
and hia almost intraciilous knowledge « 
natore secrets, B woald be notable. Bnt 
when the Girl cnmes to his "Medidne 
Woods," and the Harvester's whole soand, 
healthy, large outdoor beinr realizes that 
this is the highest point of life which ha* 
to hira — there begins 



troubled and interrupted, jet of the rarest idyllic qiulit;. 
FRECKLES. Decoiati«u by K Stetson Crawford 

Freckles is a nameless waif when the tale opens, tmt thair^fa 
which he takes hold of life; the natore fricndaliipa he forms in dis 
great limberlost Swamp; the manner in which eveiTone who nieeti 
3im SQCcnmbs to the charm of his engaging jiersonalitjri and hll Iot^ 
Stoiy with "TJxe Angel" are inll of rau aentimenL 
A CTRL OF THE LIMBERLOST. 



torr of a girl of the Michigan woods; r baoyant, k 

9 telt-reliant Amciican. Her philoHophr is one of love and 

■unmiess towards all things; her hops is never air 

■heer beauty of her soul, and the purity of her vi 



The scene of this channlng; Idyllic love story is laid in Cential 
Indiana. The story is one of devoted friendship, and tender self- 
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MYRTLE REED'S NOVELS 



Aik ftr IraMM A Di 



LAVENDER AWD OLD LACE. 

I A c h ai mtn g ttoiy of a qnaint coiner of 
I New E ng land vhen bygooe lomaoce finds a 
I modem paialleL The Etoiy centeia lonud 
' the coming of lora to the yoaag people oa ' 
the staS of ft nev^ispeF— and it is one of the 
prettiest, sweetest and quaintest of old fash- 
ioned lore stories, * * * a rare book, ez< 
. qolsite In G[drit and conception, full «f 
I delicate tancr. of tendemesa, of delightful 
. humor and ipontanietj. 

A SPINNER IN THE SUW. 

l/Dss Myrtle Reed may always ht depended upon to vrita a stoiT 
)n wtdch poetiy, chaim, teodemesa and humor are combined into a 
clever and enteitmning book. Her charaueis are dehghtful aod she 
always displays a quaint hnmor of expressioii and a quiet feeling of 
pathos which give a tonch of active reallam to all her writings. In 
*A Siunner in the Smi" the tells an old-fashioned lore stoiy, of a 
TeQed lady who lives In'sditodeand whose features her newborn 
have never seen. There is a myiteiy at tlie heart of the book that 
throws over it the glamour of romance. 

THE MASTER'S VIOLiy, 

A love ttoiy in a mosical atraospaerea A [letllKsqiM, old Ger< 
manvlitiioso is the reverent possessor of a genmae "Cremona." He 
consents to take for his pnpll a handsome youth who proves to have 
an ^ititode for techniqae, bnt not the soul of on artist. The youth 
has led the happy, careless life of a modem, well-to-do young Amer- 
ican and be cannot, with his meagre past, express the lovevthepassloa 
and the tiage<me3 of life and all its happy phases as can the master , 
who has lived life in all its fnlnesa. Bnt a girl cornea into his life — a i 
beaatifol bit of human driftwood that his aunt had taken Into her 
heart and home, and through his passionate love for her, he leans 
tbelcesonsthatlifehastogive— and bis soul awake& - 

Founded on a fact that all artists realize. 

I GE06SBT & DoNiAF. 526 WvT 26dt St.. New Ycwk. 



JOHN FOX, JR'S. 

BTORIES OF THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS;' 



' THETRAILOF THE LONESOME PINE. / 
ItliHttKted 17 F. C Yohn. 

Tba ^onfHHBc pine" from wMcbdw 
■toiT takM Iti name wu a tall tree that 
Btood n aolltarf nlendcv on a inoimtaia' 
top. The £am« of the pine lured a youof 
enriiwcr tiuouffi Kcntuckv to catch the 
trail, Mtd when M finallr climbed to Its 
■helttr he found not only the pine but the 
fK$4rlMttof»^rL And the etrl prored 
to M loreb', piqaant* and the traD of 
tfaeae girtiah foot-friota led the yotme 
engineer a madder chaae than "tiie tru 
of the loneeome pine." 
THE UTTLE SHEPHEKD Or __ EINCDOM COMT 
Illustrated by F. C Yohn. 

This Isa Rtory of Kentockj, In a wttltment known aa "Klng- 
dom Come." It la a life rude, Mml-barbarous} but natural 
and honesL from which often apdiun the flower of civiliEatioa. 
" Chad." the *^ttle ■hepherd" dtd not know who he was dot 
whence he came— he had ]ust wandered from door to door since 
early childhood, seeking wielter with klndJy mountaineers who 
gladly fathered and mothered this waif about whom there wae 

such a mystery — acharmlngw " " 

the banjo better that anyone c 

A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 



Illuatrated by F. C. Yohn. 

The scenes are laid along the waten of Ae CumberhuMb 
(he lair of moonshiner and feudsman. The knight is a moen- 
ehiner'a son, and the heroine a beautiful girl perversely chTi> 
tcned "The BUght" Two Impetuous young Southerners' fall 
onder the Spell of "The Blight's " channs and she learns what 
a large part jealousy and pistols have in the love making of tba 
mountaineers. 

Included In thla volume Is "Hell fer-Sartaln" and other 
stories, some of Mr. Fox's most entertaining Cumberland valley 
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GROSSBT&DUNLAP'S 

DRAMATIZED NOVELS 



IHK KINO THAT ARC MAICMG THKATRICAL HISTORY 




WTTHiy THE LAW. By Bioml VtlUer k llanin Dana, 
feitetimted by Wm. OuxIm Cooka^ 

This to a novelbatiom oi tka ImuMMriy wcOMrfd play wMch Btt > 
Cor two yean in New York and CkkaffOi « 

The plot of this powerfol aorel ia of a yoaag woman'a ren i ^c 
db«cted against her «mpk>yer who allowed her to ba sent to piiwia 
te thraa y eaza on a chaq^a of tkafW of which aha waa Innocant 

WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY . By Robttt Cadtoft Browa. 
^Saatxated with accoea froan tha pby. 

Thlsiaa narratiTaoC ayoaac aad Innocant coantry giilwhoia 
— ddenly thrown into tha ▼err heart of New York, *Hhe land of har 
^reamO where she ia axpoaea to all aorta of temptadoni and dangaia. 

Tha f tory of Mary ia baiag told La aaoviDg yiauree and played fai 
±mXxm all over the wodd. 

TOE RETURN OF PETER GRIMM . By David Balaica 

dastrated by John Kaa^ • 

This is a novdization of Iha popalar play In which DaiM Wa% 
feld. as Old Peter Grimmt scored sach a remarkable success. 

The story ia spectacular and aztremcly pathetic but witha^ 
powerful, both aa a book and aa a play. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, By Robert Hichena.: 

This noYd is an intensa, glowing epic of the great desert, sanBI 
barbaric, with its manrdoua atmosphere of Tastness and londinees. 

It is a book of rapturoua beauty, YiTid in word painting. Tha p^ 
haa bean staged with magnificent cast and gorgeous properties. 

BE N HUR. A Tala ol tha Christ By General Lew Wallaca. 

Tha whola world haa placed thia ismova Rdisiotis-Historical Ro* 

nance on a hdeht of pra-emineaca which no other novd of its tima 

has reached The dashing of rivalry aad the deepest human passions* 

|the perfect reprodnction oi brilliant Roman life, and the tense, fierce 

fatmosphere of the arena hava kept their deep fascination. A tro 

mandoqa dramatic success. 

Bought and paid for. By OaoigaBroadhiuat and Arthur, 

bombiow. IHustnUedwith acaaes from tha pUy. 

A stupendous arrdgnaiaAt of modem marriage which haa created 
aalnterest on the stage that is almoat anparallded. The scenes are laid 
hk New York, and deal with oonditioM among both tha rich and poor. 

Tha interest of tha story tarmoa tha day-by-day developmenta 
IjMch show ^^ ypPPg^y^^ ^^ P'to* •^ ^'^ paid. 

Atkft9'mmfib$$fi^1k$0fO.mD.PfffArC0f^rf9kUFktMm 

GRoesiT t€ DuNLAF, S26 Wvr 2Mi 8r.. New York 



GROSSET & DUNLAP'S 

DRAMATIZED NOVELS 

Original, sincere and courageous — ^often amusing — the 
kind that are making theatrical history. 

; ■ I w^ 

^— ^—— ^^ I '■ ' .— ^— — — .1. ■ ^.^i— ^ 

MADAME X. By Alexandre Bisson and J. W. McCon^i 
aughy. Illustrated with scenes from Uie play.P 

A beautiful Parisienne became an outcast because her hu»- 
bsmd would not forgive an error of her youth. Her love for 
her son is the great final influence in her career. A tremen- 
dous dramatic success. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. 

An unconventional English woman and an inscrutable 
atranger meet and love in an oasis of the Sahara. Staged 
this season with magnificent cast and gorgeous properties. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA. By Lew. Wallace. 

A glowing romance of the Byzantine Empire, presenting 
with extraordinary* ];>ower the siege of Constantinople, and 
lighting its tragedy with the warm underp:low of an Oriental 
romance. As a play it is a great dramatic spectacle. 

TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY. By Grace 
Miller White. Illust by Howard Chandler Christy. 

A girl from the dregs of society, loves a youn^ Cornell Uni- 
versity student, and it works startling changes in her life and 
the lives of those about her. The dramatic version is one of 
the sensations of the season. 

YOUNG WALLINGFORD. By George Randolph 
Chester. Illust. by F. R. Gruger and Henry Raleigh. 

A series of clever swindles conducted by a cheerful young 
man, each of which is just on the safe side of a State's prison 
ofEence. As "Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford," it is probably 
the most amusing expose of money manipulation ever seen 
on the stage. 

THE INTRUSION OF JIMMY. By P. G. Wode- 

house. Illustrations by Will Grefe. 

Social and club life in London and New York, an amateur 
burglary adventure and a love story. Dramatized under the 
title ot ''A Gentleman of Lebure," it furnishes hours of 
laughter to the play-goers. 

Grosset & DuNLAP, 526 West 26th St., New York 



NOVELS OF SOUTHERN LIFE 

By THOMAS DIXON, JR. 



)« 



HiybtlndwIitrtmlMolisaiisoM. Ask for flrotstt ft Dmlap't Ntt 

1, ■ =^ 

j THE LEOPARD'S SPOTS; A Story of the White Blanii 

[Baiden, z86$-z9oo. With illostiatioDS by C. D. Williains. 

A tale of the South about the dramatic events of Destmction. 
Reoonstmction and Upbnildingr. The work is able and eloquent and 
^e verifiable events of history are followed closely in the develop* 
ment of a story full of struggle. 

TgE CLANSMAN. With illuBtrationa by Arthur L KeUer. 

While not connected with it in any way, this is a companion vol- 
ome to the author's '^epoch-making" stonr The LeopartPs Spots, It 
is a novel with a great deal to it, and which very properly is going to 
interest many thousands of readers. * * * It is, first of aU, a forceful, 
libamatic absorbing love stoij, with a sequence of events so surprising 
that one is prepared for the fact that much of it is founded on actual 
happenings; but Mr. Dixon has, as before, a deeper purpose— he has 
aimed to show that the original formers of the Ku Kluz Klan were 
modern knights errant taking the only means at hand to right 
intolerable wrongs. 

THE T RAITOR. A Stoiy of the Fall of the Invisible Empire. 

Illustrations by C. D. Williams. 

The third and last book in this remarkable trilogy of novels rdat- 
hig to Southern Reconstruction. It is a thrilling story of love, ad- 
venture, treason, and the United States Secret Service dealing with 
the decline and fall of the Ku Kluz Klan. 



COMRADES. Illustrations by C. D. Williams. 

A novel dealing with the establishment of a Socialistic Colony 
(upon a deserted island off the coast of California. The way of dis- 
illosionment is the course over which 2iir. Dixon conducts the reader 

THE ONE WOMAN. A Story of Modem Utopia. 

A love story and character study of three strongmen and two fas^ 
dnating women. In swift, unified, and dramatic action, we see So- 
oiaUsm a deadly force, in the hour of the eclipse of Faith, destroying 
the home life and weaikeuing the fiber of Anglo Saxon manhood. 

Ajk fw a cwnfiwU fr§9 h$t of G. &D. Pofular Cofyrigkud Pfetiom 

If ^ - ^^^ 
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B. M. Bower's Novels 

Thrilling Weitem Romances 

Lars€ 12 mot. HandaooMlj bound in clodL Dluttiated 

■n il I . I » ■ ■ HI I, ,,. 1 irii " I i i ii ii i I ■ ■ III! Hil l 

CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 

A bTMsy mholmomm tal% wlimin th« Ion aflaln of Chip mud 
DiUa Whitman art channinilf and tramoioiiilr tokL ChWm 
jMlofiay of Dr. Cedl GniitliaBi« who tuna out to ba abig. biaa 

Sad young woman la rmj amartny. Adavary laallatio atoiy oC 
i Amaiican Cow-pancfaar. 

T HE HAPPY FAMILY 

A livaly and amn^og alorf , daaSng nUh ttw a dv a ntnw a of 

nacowboi 



aig^aanjoTialy big haaitad Montana cowboya. Foramost amongat 
tham* wa find Ananiaa Graen« known aa Andy* wkoia imaginaava 
powaia canaa many Hraly and aarirti^ adTantuaa. 

HER PRAIRIE KNIGHT 

A raaliaiic atory oi tha pldtf. daaolblng a gay partrof Saa- 
taroara who azchanga a cottega wNawpoit tor tha longn horn A 
naia oi a Montana nuch-honaai Tha maiiy-haartad oowboya, tha 
f aadnating Baatxica, and tho affaaiva 5lr Radmondt baooma liidng» 
broathing piwifynalilMii . *' 

THE RANGE DWELLERS, 

Hera ara aTaiyday» genvina cowbdfiT fSk aa tfaay raaHy aodat 
Spirited action, a ranga land between two famlHea, and a Koraao 
and Juliet courtahip maka thia a bright* JoUy» iintaitalniqg atocy^ 
withoatadnllpaga. ■^'^j-jfuf •■'<- -r 

THE LURE OF DIM TRAILS 

A viTid portrayal of tha azperienea ci aa Xaatam antboff 
among tha oowboya of tha Weat, In aeaich of '^ocal color* for a 
new noreL ''Bad'* Thuiaton leama many a leaion while foUowlng 
nhelureof thadimtniUa"batthabazdaattand probably tha moat 
welcome, ia that of loraii 

THE LONESOME TRAI 



LltT 



■^ Weary" DaTidaon leaTea tha nmihIof'Pnrtland, where ooa- 
Tentional city lifa palla on him. A Uttla bimnch of aage braahj 
pungent with tha atmoephara of tha prdria^ and tha recollection of 
a pair of Uuqgt bfown ^aa toop oovvd Mi satanu^ A w holaaoma 
lore atory, 

THE LONG SHADOW ^ 

A vigoroiia Weitem ato^'l^lBUfiir iH^^ha frea^ ontdoor, 
Ufa of a moontain ranch. Ita aoanea ahif t rapidly and ita actora play 
the game of lite iaadaarij and Uka nan. Itlaafinalovaatoryuom 
atart to finish. 
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THE NOVELS OF 

STEWART EDWARD WHITE 



THE RULKS OF THK QAMK. PlMtirtid bf lAJawn A, Hfflw 

The ronuuice of the son of "The RhriraMn." The joiuif ooUego 
horo foc8 into the Ivmber camm jsantinoniawl by '^nft" andoomM 
inio w loiMuice of his life. 

AMZONA NIGHTS. Ulna, mud carer inky bjN. C. Wyith. 

A series of sfnzited tales emphiiA^ some phein of th« Hit 
ol the lanch, plains and desert A masteipiecei 

THK BLAZED TRAIL. With illnstxatlons by Thomat Fogvty. 

A wholesome story with gleams of hnmor, telling of a Tonng 
maw who biased his way to fortune thioagh the heart of the Mich- 
igan pines. 

THK CLAIM JUMPERS. A Romaneg. 

The tenderfoot manager of a mine in a lonesome gelch of the 
BhMkHiUahasahardtlmeafittbat 'Hrins oat" in more waya than 
one. 

COKJUROR'S HOUSE. lUnstrated Theatrical Edition. 

Diamatlzed under the"" title of ''The Call of tha North." 

"Conjuror's House Is a Hudson Bay trading post where the 
head factor is the absolute lord. A young fellow risked his life and 
won a bride on this forbidden land. 

THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modem Fairy Tale. Oluftrated. 

The sympathetic way in which the children of the wild and 
their life is treated could only belong to one who is in loTt with tha 
forsst and open air. Based on fact. ;> 

THE RIVERMAN. lUus. by N. C. Wyeth and C Underwood. 

The stoiy of a man's flght against a rirer and of a struggle 
between honestT and grit on the one side^ and dishonesty and 
shrewdness on the other. 

THE SILENT PLACES. Illustrations by PhiHp R. Goodwhu 

The wonders of the northern forests, the heights of feminine 
derotion, and masculine power, the intelligence of the Caucasian 
I and the instinct of the Indian, are all finely drawn in tliis story. 

THE WESTERNERS. 

A story of the Black HUls that la lastly placed among tha 
best American noYels. It portrays the life of the new West as no 
other book has done in recent yeaxa. 

THE MYSTERY. In collaboiatlon with Samuel HopUns Adama 

With illustrations by Will Crawford. 

The disappeazance of three sueeessiTa crews from tha stoat 
ship **IiH«hing Lass" in mid-Padfic, is a mystery weird and inscrut- 
able. In the eolution, there is a story of the moat *— ^*^"g Toyaga 
that man erer undertook. 
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CHARMING BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

Miy >• fcai trttfww boota aw told. /tofc far flramt lb Ihrtip't ■•! 

-■'-■— ' "^^^^ 

WHEN PATTY WENT TO COLLEGE, By Jean Webster. 

lUostrated by C. D. WUliams. 

One of the best stories of life in a girl's ooDege that has ever been 
.written. It is bright, whimsical and entertaining* lifdike^ langhsM^ 
and tliorongiily human. 

JUST PATTY, By Jean Webster. 

mnstxated by C. hi Relyea. 

Patty is full of the joy of living, f afl4ov(ng'i glvefl to Ingenloiis 
mischief for its own sake, with adisrenrd for pretty convention wliich 
is an nnfailing source of joy to her fellows. 

THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL, By Eleanor Gatefc 

With four full page illustrations. 

This story relates the experience of one of those unfortunate chQ- 
dren whose early days are passed in the comjpanionship of a governess, 
seldom seeing either parent, and famishing tor natural love and tender- 
ness. A chaSming play as dramatized by the author. 

REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM, By Kate Dongto 

VHggin. 

One of the most beautiful studies of childhood— Rebecca^ artistic^ 
unusual and quaintly charming qualities stand out midst a circle of 
austere New Englanders. The stage version is making a phenominal 
dramatic record. 

NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA, By Kate Douglas W^ggin. 

Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 

Additional episodes in the girlhood of this delightful heroine that 
carry Rebecca through various stages to her eighteenth l^rthday. 

REBECCA MARY , By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 

Blnstrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 

This author possesses the rare gift of portraying all the grotesque 
little joys and sorrows and scruples of this very small girl with a pa* 
thoB that is peculiarly genuine and appealing. 

EMMY LOU; Her Book and Heart, By George Madden Ifartia 

Illustrated by Charles Lotus Hinton. 

Emmy Lou is irresistibly lovable^ because she is so absolutely real 
She is j ust a bewitchingly innocent, nugaUe little maid. The book if 
wonderfully human. 

Atlt for comfigU fr- h'st of G. & D. Po^ar CofyrfffUd Fic^m 
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RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE, ByZaneGny. 

lUoatxated by Dovglaa Daer. 

In this pictaresqae ramance of Utah of aome forty yean aco, ir« * 
mn pennitted to aee the unacrmmloos methods employed by the in* : 
Tislble hand of the Mormon Chiirch to break the iriU of thoae refua*/ 
ing to conform to ita rule. . 

FRIAR TUCK, By Robert Alexander Wasoa 

IBnstnted by Stanley L. Wood. 

Happy Hawkina tells ns, in his hnmorona <way, how Friar Tuck i 
uTed among the Cowboys, how he adjusted their quarrels and Iqvo 
affurs and now he fongnt with them and for them when oocaaioa 
required. 

THE SKY PILOT, By Ralph Connor. 

lUnstrated by Louis Rhead. 

There is no novel, dealing: with the rourh essence of cowboy% 
•o charming in the telling, abounding as it does with the Ireabeal and 
tha truest pathos. 

THE EMIGRANT T RAIL, By Genddine Bonner. 

Colored frontispiece by John Rae. 

Tha book relatea the adventurea of a party on Its oreiland plU 
grimage^ and the birth and growth of the absorbmg love of two strong 
men for a charming heroine. 

THE BOSS OF WIND RIVER^ By A. M. Chiahohn. 

Illustrated by Frank Tenney Johnson. 

This IS a strong, virile novel with the lumber industry for Ita oaii> 
txal theme and a love story full of interest as a sort of suoplot. 

A PRAIRIE COURTSHIP, By Harold Bindlosa. 

A story of Canadian piairiea In which the hero is stirred, through 
the influence of his love for a woman, to aettle down to the heroic 
business of pioneer farming. 

JOYCE OF THE NORTH WOODS , By Harriet T.Comstock. 

Bhistrated by John CasseL ^ 

A story of the deep woods that shows the power of love at work ' 
among ita primitive aweUers. It u a tensely moving study of the 
human heart and its aspirations that unfolds Itself Uuough thrilling 
situaiions and dramatic developments. 

Aik for a eamp€U frt€ h'st of G. & D, Po^yJar Co^yri^ui Fkthm 

Grosset & DuNLAPy 526 West 26th St., New York 



THE NOVELS OF 

CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 



[MifMlMiwlMmirtotkttftMli. lUktMrarantttMOnrfap'tllit 

.JEWEL; A Chapter in H«r Lift. 

IllnBtrated hy Maude and Geneviere Cowlee. 

A iweet, dainty story, breathing the doctrine of lore and patience 
ind aweet nature and cheerf olnesi. 

^WEL'S STORY BOOK. 

Ulostrated by Albeit Schmitt. 

A sequel to ''Jewel" and equally enjoyable. 

CLEVER BETSY, 

Blustiated by Rose O'NdU. 

The ''Clever Betsy" was a boat^named for the unylalding apl^ 
Bter whom the captain hoped to marry. Through the twt» Beta^ a 
clever group of people are introduced to the reauier. 

SWEET CLOVER: A Romance of the White City. 

A story of Chicago at the time of the World's Fair. A sweet k»i 
man story that touches the heart. 

THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 

Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 

A summer haunt on an island in Casco Bav is the background 
for this romance. A beautiful woman, at discord with life, is brought 
to realize, by her new friends, that she may open the shutters of her 
soul to the blessed sunlight of joy by casting aside vanity and self 
love. A delicately humorous work with a lofty motive underlying it aU. 

THE RIGHT PRINCESS. 

An amusing story, opening at a fashionable Long Island resort, 
where a stately Eng^^iishwoman employs a forcible New England 
housekeeper to serve m her interesting home. How tjrpes so widely 
apart react on each other's lives, all to ultimate good, makes a story 
both humorous and rich in sentiment. 

THE LEAVEN OF LOVE. 

^^^i^ap^^nBaoiV— ^^B_B— ^— ^^a^^— s^^—^i— ^^-^^^ 

Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher. 

At a Southern California resort a world-weary woman, young and 
beautiful but disillusioned^ meets a girl who has learned the art of 
livinc^— of tasting life in all its richness, opulence and Joy. The story 
hinges upon the change wrought in the soul of the blas^ woman by 
this glimpse into a cheery life. 

Aslt for comfitU frw h'st •f G. » Z>. Pofukr Cofyrigkud Fietim 

Grosset & DuNLAP, 526 West 26th St., New York 






THE NOVELS OF 

GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

»■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ I • ■ ■ ■■ _ ■ I ■ 

GRAUSTARK. 

A story of lov« behind a tfaiont^ telling how a yoiaff 
American met a loveljr pA and followed her to a new aal 
strange country. A thnllugi dashing narrative. 

BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK. ( 

Beverly is a bewitching American girl who has gona 10 
that stirring little principality — Graustark— to visit her frieul 
the princess, and there has a lomantio a£Eair of her own. 

BREWSTER'S MILLIONS. 

A young man is required to spend &n4 million dollars fa 
one year in order to inherit SiVfrn* How he does It forms tht 
basis of a lively story. 

CASTLE CRANEYCROW. 

The storv revolves round tht abdtiction of a young Amer- 
ican woman, ner imprisonment in an old castle and the advent 
tores created through her rsscusL 

COWARDICE COURT. 

An amusing social feud la the Adlrondacks in which aa 
Baglish girl is tempted into being a traitor by a romaatlQ 
young American^ forms the plot 

THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON CROW. 

The story centers about the adopted daughter of the towa 
nmrshal in a western village. Her parentage is shrouded ia 
mystery, and the story coacema uie secret that deviouslj 
works to the surface. 

THE MAN FROM BRODNEY^S. 

The hero meets a priaoess in a far-away island amoqg 
fematically hostile Musselmen. Romantic love making aaikl 
amnsing situations and exciting adventures. 

NEDRA. 

A young couple elope from Chicage to go to Londoa 
traveling as brother and sister. Thev are shipwrecked and a 
strange mix-up occurs on account of it 

THE SHERRODS. 

The scene is the Middle West and centers around a nuua 
who leads a double life. A most enthralling noveL 

TRUXTON KING. 

A handsome good natured young fellow ranges on fSbm 
earth looking for romantic adventures and is finally enmeshed 
la most complicated intrigues in Graustark. 

*— ^— ■ ■ I ■ I ■ ^— ^^^—^1.— .— —^M^ 
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BEN HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By General Lew Wallace 

Thia famous Rdigioos-Historical Romance with its mighty story* 
.brilliant pa^eantiy, thrillinf action and deep religious reverence, 
hardly requires an outline, xhe whole world has placed "Ben-Hur** 
on a height of pre-eminence which no other novel of its time has 
reached. The clashing of rivalry and the deepest human passions, 
the perfect reproduction of brilliant Roman life, and the tense, fierce 
atmosphere of the arena have kept their deep fascination. 

THE PRINCE OE INDIA. By General Lew Wallace 

. A glowing romance of the Bvzantine Empire, showing, with vivid 
imagination, the possible forces behind the internal decay of the Em- 
pire that hastened the fall of Constantinople. 

The foreground figure is the person known to all as the Wan- 
dering Jew, at this time appearing as the Prince of India, with vast 
stores of wealth, and is supposed to have instigated many wars and 
fomented the Crusades. 

Mohammed's love for the Princess Irene is beantifuDy wrought 
into the story, and the book as a whole is a marvelous work both 
historically and romantiodly. 

THE FAIR GOD. By General Lew Wallace. A Tale of the 

Conquest of Mexico. With Eight Illustrations by Eric Pape. 

All the annals of conquest have nothing more brilliantly daring 
and dramatic than the drama played in Mexico by Cortes. As a 
dazzling picture of Mexico and the Montezumas it leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

The artist has caught with rare enthusiasm the spirit of the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico, its beauty and glory and romance. 

TARRY THOU TILL I COME or, Salathiel, the Wandering 

Jew, By George Croly. With twenty illustrations by T. de Thulstrup 

A historical novel, dealing with the momentous events thatoi?- 
cnrred, chiefly in Palestine, from the time of the Crucifixion to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

The book, as a story, is replete with Oriental charm and richness, 
ttod the character drawing is marvelous. No other novel ever written 
has portrayed with such vividness the events that convulsed P'^me 
and destroyed Jerusalem in the early days of Christanity. 
■ ■ ■ .,,.... . ■ ■ ' . ■ - ' — ^ 

AJk for compett frn liwt of G, & D, Po^uJar Cofyrigkgd Fiction 
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